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‘= = For far too long one of the country’s most 
= a extensive and useful sources of 
& - art/experimental/just plain interesting videos 
= O has been a mysterious, imposing place with 
=> Ww about as much enticing appeal as the dentist s. 
> The ICA Video Library, housed in London's 
= Institute of Contemporary Arts, boasts a 
& collection of over |,000 titles, ranging from 
Z some of the best European and American 
a movies to the latest in scratch video, and yet 
= the general public insist on staying away in 
= droves. 
% All that looks set to change, however, with 
= the appointment of Marx Finch as Library 
Lo Programmer and the |(CA’s revitalised desire 
3S to spread the word that going into the library 
= need not entail having your limbs removed. 
ds) “It has been a problem,” says Mark, “but 
= we want people to start treating it like they 
re would a proper lifrary. There's nothing to be 
a2 scared of, honestly 
= The library has three screens and enough 
= interesting stock (currently being expanded) 
= to provide for even the most finnicky palate. 
—_ shall aa, The most popular tapes at the moment are 
re Derek jarman's films and Laurie Anderson 
To dey rae both in performance and conversation. Much 
of the work tends to be used for research, 
parucularty the “in Conversation’ and 
Seninar’ tapes. but there's always the 
declogcally sownd porn of the likes of Ai No 
- Corde and tan 2am Klip to brighten up a rainy 
We pet 2 loc of young people and tourists 
who wander © and come across the library 
= Fd a, Bet They re the ones who tell 
Two new comic books released by Abacus this month attempt to taxe me that they we gor fifty-five minutes and that 
some of the dull whack off literature’s dusty classics. Dr. Foustus anc Aung Dugrt Io pee TET somertung to entertain 
Oedipus are presented as wild assaults on the eye, investing the taes woth chem | wsually pee thes a copy of The Best Of 
contemporary sensibilities and a little playful nuance. Scrsach Widieo, Volume One and that tends to do 
Faustus is the most succesful, Oscar Zarate throwing everyone ‘rom ce ce 
David Bowie to Richard Nixon into Christopher Mariowe s tae of the A quck perusal of the new catalogue 
battle between good and evil, nature and science, and heaven anc 5e une its plenty of pews. particularly joan 
within one man. After reading this you may never sell your sow tome. Sade—ar 5 joo Dines Dynasty. 2 “neopagan, 
devil again. ScSIStuaOOes. sooaist artarcho-femensst 
King Oedipus sticks rather closer to the oringinal scenano, Dut “== expose) eSmg catsup of Dynasty and 
Faustus uses the complete text of the original. Yustrator chucking @ plenty of pood gags en route. Her 
Kenneth J. McQueenie 
apparently survived 
brain surgery to restore 
»s veSi for 
tities early I'm not sure quite what the pomt of releasing : videos like sCCIDENT 
PEE _ TAPES VOLUME TwOreally ts. It’s a commpalation of work by Sheffield 
Se ae | ae Polytechnic Communications Arts students Sven ee ea 
texts include Peer Gynt, and Mike McDowell utilising all the video trickery that one has come to 
COMPETITION WINNERS The Beggars Opera and expect from Seriously Creative Young People. A few good ideas but all 
| | : The Magic Flute too often eked out to such ludicrous lengths that any worthwile 
The winners of free Michael Clark tickets £795 bur moments are pounded irritatingly into you like some little kid who's 
(September offer)are as fomows: ane colada, ape ee SAE just learnt their first trick. Let’s have a bit more playfulness and a little 
Soveritry, pad Bros, south ee gest Bridge, $5: i aaa. less Art indulgence. Details from Jettizounds, 28-30 The Square, 
liford; Edward Clarke/Julia Couijet, Edinburgh; Debbie deliciously scary - 
Ford, Bromley; Stephanie Rooney, Aylesbury; C. Godfrey, cnn cin Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. Don't stay too far away from the fast forward 
Exeter; julie Parker, London SE2; Tiffany Hosking, button, though. | 





London E8; Julie Haddow, London SEI9. 
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follow up, Natalie Didn't Drown: Joan 
Braderman Reads The National Enquirer, is 
eagerly awaited, from this quarter at least. 

“People don't know what they're missing’, 
Mark informs us. There's art, 
experimentation and loads of smut for them 
to find if they just come along and give it a 
chance.” 

There most certainly is. Go along and live a 
little. PM 


_ ALL HE WANTED WAS A 
FEW LAUGHS. 


When life doesn’t seem that great, heroin might seem a great way to 
have a few laughs. 

But it isn’t long before the fun turns into a bad joke. You'll start looking ill, 
losing weight and feeling like death. 

You'll lose control of your mind as well as your health.And eventually you 
might even risk death. 

So if a friend offers you heroin, don't treat it as a joke. 

Otherwise heroin might have 


the last laugh. HEROIN SCREWS YOU UP 
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The design industry is notoriously self-obsessive, 
rarely troubling to have anything interesting to say 
to those who don't lead the business breakfast and 
filofax-swapping way of life. Until recently, much of 
this insularity was due to the fact that there was only 
one design magazine out on the newsagents’ racks, 
let alone prepared to wiggle a finger at you and invite 
you in. Creative Review gives a fascinating insight 
into the world of design and advertising, but devoid 
of any competition has recently been doing more 
than its fair share of laurel sitting. 

The introduction of two new publications, 
Direction and Design Week, should go some way 
towards introducinga little healthy competition as 
well asa few glimpses into exactly how you are 
persuaded to buy your Cornflakes and your 
cigarettes. 

Directionis the more impressive of the two, less 
constrictive than its competitors, introducing faintly 





offbeat articles and arefreshing dose of scurrilous 
cynicism. Originally a supplement to Campaign 
magazine, it tended to suffer from its peripheral 
status, but the first solo issue is much better — 
informative, stimulating and witty whilst still 
managing to maintain a sense of authority. 

Design Week is a different kettle of set squares and 
scalpels entirely. Edited by Jeremy Myerson, former 
editor of Creative Review, its weekly rather than 
monthly status should detach it somewhat from its 
competitors, but apart from that, its general 
drabness and apparent contentment merely to 
service the industry it inhabits, willinevitably result 
init rarely being seen, or even demanded, outside 
advertising company boardrooms. 

Nice try, but they'll have a job persuading most of 
us that design, somewhere along the line, was meant 
to be interesting. PM 


Design 
Wars 








If you’re the sort of obstreperous bastard who delights in proving other 


people wrong, then Graeme Donald's Things You Thought You 


Thought You Knew! could solve all your problems. Seeking to debunk 


just about every major misconception that you're likely to come across 


in your for mative years, it hides within its dictionary format afew 


surprising facts. Like, did you know that lemmings aren't really 


pathologically obsessed with lobbing themselves to their deaths, it's 


just that they aren’t bright enough to realise what water is, thinking of 


it asa big blue bit of land. Or that ships’ windows aren't really called 


portholes, they’re called scuttles. Some of the ‘facts’ appear pretty 


dubious at the best of times, but may be good for livening up your local 


hostelry when conversation starts to falter. £1.95 from Unwin 


Paperbacks. Or isit? 








Don't 
Drop 
The 
Bomb! 


Traditionally a cause for mutual suspicion, 
another episode in the often uneasy alliance 
between advertising and politics arrives this 
month as CND becomes the latest ‘political’ 
entity to succumb to the advantages of the 
hard-sell with their first ever professionally 
devised advertising campaign. Nor is the 
advertising world too unhappy at the 
liaison either. While Boase, Massimi, 
Pollitt bask in the glory of last 

year's award-winning ‘Say No 

To No Say’ GLC anti-abolition 

campaign and Yellowhammer 
Rakes in the accolades for their 
‘It Takes Forty Dumb Blondes... 
Greenpace anti-fur attack, so prestigious 
was the CND account considered that 25 
agencies pitched to work for the organisation 
for free. Devised by Creative Sales and 
launched in September, the winning campaign 
focuses on the human and economic cost of a 
nuclear defence, centring on the line ‘Nuclear 
Weapons Could Cost Us The Earth’ set 
against a series of montages, and eschewing 
the potentially harder hitting nuclear-carnage 
angle of the past. ‘People have seen enough 
mushroom clouds, they ve seen enough 
scenes of Hiroshima — ina way they're 
almost immune to thatimage, arguesjohn 
Watkins, who along with art-director David 
Biggin masterminded the campaign, based 
largely on press and poster adverts backed up 
by a 2'4 minute cinema commercial. At 
present the campaign is too ‘political for 
television advertising, since IBA regulations 
define ‘political’ as ‘aiming to change present 
government policy’. However, were Labour 
to get in at the next election the ban could be 
lifted. No stranger to soft ‘political ad 
campaigns, earlier this year Watkin devised a 
press campaign for Shelter protesting against 
the Board and Lodging regulations that gave 
those under 26 in B&B six weeks to find a job 
or move on. Utilizing the personal trademark 
of Norman Fowler, then in charge of Social 
Services, under a copyline of ‘This Signature 
Could Make Thousands of Young People 
Homeless’, the ad left the minister distinctly 
unamused while causing much merriment 
among back-benchers on both sides of the 
house. The argument for CND, however, 
argues Watkin, has little to do with politics. 
“It's our view that it doesn't matter what 
type of world you create. Whether it's a 
Thatcher type world or a Kinnock type world 
or something in between... One touch of the 
button is going to wipe that out!” 

Hugn Morley 


A Talent | Badge 
To | Hoarding 


Annoy 


A Talent To Annoy is the accurate title for a 
new compilation of essays and journalism by 
Nancy Mitford published this month. 
Interspersed with acerbic and telling 
exchanges betweenherself and old cronies 
like Evelyn Waugh, this aspect of Mitford's 
writing, largely overshadowed now by her 
novels, presents a useful overview of her 
more ephemeral contributions to English 
literature. 

The book not only reveals Mitford's own ee : 

‘snobisme’ and near-obsessive love of France, 
but also portrays a lost ‘civilisation’, an 
England of debs and dances, civility and 
calumny, combined with genteel and sardonic 
bons mots. Typical is the excellent profile of 
the eccentric Lord Berners, an old friend 
whom she fictionalized in Love In A Cold 
Climate as Lord Merlinford. He was not only 
renowned for having a piano in his 1904 
coupé, but also for his multi-coloured 
pigeons, which every Easter Sunday were 
“dyed and dried in the linen cupboard before 
being set free to astonish the students of bird 
life in Berkshire.” 

Waugh considered Mitford's metier her 
journalism. “You may well become one of the 
historic foreign correspondents, he noted, 
as she filed her acid observations of Parisian 
life and customs to the Sunaay Times, New 
Statesman and Picture Post. These articles 
constitute a comedy of manners froma 
dedicated Francophile, although one with her 
tongue lodged firmly in her rouged cheek. 

Mitford will long be remembered as the 
initiator of the ‘U/Non-U' debate. Under the 
guise of sociological analysis, her cringeingly 
acute definitions of upper-class terminology 
enraged post-war realists worldwide. But 
they missed the humour between the petty 
distinctions, such as Nancy's comments on 
postal etiquette — “Any sign of undue haste... 

is apt to be Non-U, and! go so far as 
preferring, except for business letters, not to 
use air-mail.’ 

Other essays in the book show Mitford's 
talent for historical biography. There's her 
decimation of the myth of Marie Antoinette 

- “frivolous without being funny, 
extravagant without being elegant’, and an 
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Quite why anyone should want to write 
a history of badges from the Boer War 
to the present day is quite beyond me. 
Nevertheless, if that aspect of modern 
civilisation is to be chronicled, we can 
do no worse than Frank Setchfield's 
Official Badge Collectors’ Guide 
(Longman, £10.95). The title throws 
some light on the impulse behind sucha 
venture, badge collecting being an 
increasingly lucrative hobby. It’s not 
only the sixty year-old 
commemorative badges that fetch in 
the ackers, just try getting hold of the 
complete set of Rock Against Racism’s 
output (‘Pogo On A Nazi’, ‘Skateboard 
Against Racism’, etc.). The book is 
exhaustively knowledgeable and 
surprisingly manages to inspire you to 
dig around at the back of your 
cupboards for those old things you used 
to plaster your lapels with on the way to 
assembly. Adeceptively memorable 
oddity. PM 





informed account of the uproarious life of this ultimate arriviste snob, but also asad 
19th century hostess Lady Francis prescience of her own painful death from 
Waldegrave at Strawberry Hill. But the cancer a few years later — “| think he was 
funniest and most entertaining sections of A very miserable in the modern world. It killed 
Talent To Annoy deal with the famous Mitford Theophile Gautier in 1871 (& may well end by 
family life, with its in jokes and secret killing me). 
languages. A chapter on ‘Reading’ notes that Nancy Mitford never lost her irrepressible 
“novels were not allowed before luncheon’, view of life and the social silliness that her class 
and a substantial essay on ‘Blor’, a favoured and its preoccupations could produce. Her is 
nanny, recalls the often bizarre upbringing of | popularity may well have stemmed from their = 
Nancy and her siblings — “On one occasion support, as they tried to preserve the last = 
Unity rushed in the drawing-room — ‘Muy, vestiges of privilege, but in the end it washer = 
Muv, Deccais standing ontheroof -— shesays ‘talent to annoy’ that established Nancy asa = 
she's going to commit suicide.’ ‘Oh poor great lady of letters. Philip Hoare = 
duck,’ said my mother, ‘Il hope she won't do = 
anything so terrible’, and went on writing.” Atlin To Acted = East alsealion andinaaniataacs 

Mitford's tribute to Waugh after his death Mitford, edited by Charlotte Mosley, is published by Hamish 
in 1966 displays not only an insider's view of Hamilton, price £12.59 





Mister X 


From the unlikely base of Toronto 
comes the ravishing Mister X 
comic. Created by Toronto artist 
Dean Motter and currently 
illustrated by the enigmatic Seth, 
it's asharp mixture of Raymond 
Chandler, Blade Runner, Peyton 
Place and a post-punk Dante's 
Inferno. The hero, coming on like 
some devilish cross between 
Nosferatu and Einstein, ravaged 
by homemade Super Speed and 
capable of walking through walls 
or vanishing when things get on 
top of him, manages to avoid being 
pulped to oblivion with unerring 
regularity. The accompanying 
Tales From Somnopolis are ripe 
for entertaining incidental snuff 
scenes and make Sodom look like 
the set for some Marx Brothers 
movie. Titan Books are putting 
out the first five issues asa 
collected work next month, but 
until then, whip off a couple of 
quid to Vortex Comics, 68 
Sumach Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, for your own share of 
pre-apocalyptic yoks. P/* 





A print from Cruising 
For The Rebound, an 
exhibition of joint 
drawings, paintings and 
prints by Alistair M. 
Pratley and Brian 
Williams, running at 
The Diorama Gallery, 
London NWI, until the 
end of September. 





“*Kiss your Momma goodbye,” runs the shy, retiring ad blurb for the 
American National Guard in this month's Rolling Stone. The ad is so 
obsessed with these boy’s mothers that Christ knows what kind of 
Oedipus complexes are clogging up their minds as they tromp through 
the swamps (“Not some far-off jungle, but your own state”) wielding 


walloping great phallic substitutes and desperately trying to overcome ~ 

the sort of desires for their buddies that would be more suited to the . 2 

after-battle showers. It won't be the easiest way to spend a Saturday > ar 

afternoon, they promise, but if the idea of being the Irresistible Force : Cs. 

blasting the crap out of numerous immovable objects appeals then the are: |e 

National Guard could just be the job for you. Makes Cobra look like ‘ shes men 
oA me as wt 





Mahatma Ghandi. 
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A smart new ad hits cinema and TV screens in 
the next few weeks. Guaranteed to have you 
setting the video for the next time it’s on, the 
commercial takes as its inspiration Peter 
Bogdanovich’s The Last American Pictu 
Shot in Clarendon, Texas, directed by Roger 
Lunn and filmed by David Griffiths, it pack 
into its half minute a mixture of details and 
textures, half hidden secrets and a hundred 
small town tales. Madame Butterfly drifts 
magnificently over the top and at one point 
there's even a pair of jeans. They're not being 
worn of course. But it's the idea that counts 

What's it advertising’ 

GUESS. 

Who? 


‘We are four brothers. Georges Marciano — th 


Marciano is finance and banking; Armand Mare 


look after the advertising. The company is very yo 


fot 








s with the customer: and me, Paul, | 
ke bess than five years, and all of us 


- 


rd 
4 
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are French. We moved to the States, although we had already been doing jeans for ten years 
in France. In that sense, it was arevolution. It was unusual for French people to go to 


America to sell jeans, especially when the jeans cost $50 and uy 


innovating ina few areas. The look of the jeans is very stonewashed and tight. We innovate in 


image and advertising also, as well as prices.’ 


advertise in such alow-key way? 

“If you have a good eye you will recognise 
GUESS? in a magazine, because the image is 
reflected and unique. Georges Marciano is the 
designer behind GUESS? and for us the person 
is More important than the anonymous brand 
Like Levi's. Who is Levi's? Nobody knows 
who owns Levi's, but when you see Giorgio 
Armani everyone knows who he is." 

What does the customer get from the 
adverts’ 

“They don't see the clothes. We 
constantly introduce new styles and new lines 
every other month, so it's difficult to show 
them. Instead we promote this image, which 
iS JUST an attitude, or a way of life. The male 
models are not models, they are really Texan 
cowboys. 

How long can the anonymity last? 

“It has already lasted four or five years, 
even though the success has snowballed. So 
long as we have a Consistent image, a product 
people will really enjoy and the quality which 
supports the price. | don't see a problem. | 
just see a very successful future. | wasalittle 
bit worried about the prices at first, because a 
shirt at £60 is very expensive, and jeans at £55 
is expensive, but the reaction has been 
excellent. In fact, in London, | was shocked 
because | was expecting akind of resentment 
about the prices, but obviously | was wrong 
because | can see jeans flying off the shelves. | 
mean, jackets and jeans at £| 20, that’s alot of 
money, but it seems people appreciate the 
exclusivity, because nobody has them in the 
whole UK except Harrods, and that’s what 
makes the whole thing special.” 

And you intend to keep it that way, and not 
flood the market? 

“We'll keep it that way for five years, and 
we are not going to change our strategy. In 
the US you will not be able to find one 
discount store selling GUESS? We have 
investigators everywhere in the country to 
control any counterfeit, and any merchandise 
stolen.’ 

Anyone know where | can get hold of a pair 
of GUESS? jeans for under a tenner? 

Silence 





Atypical Chinese TV adfroma 
forthcoming two-part BBC 
documentary, Behind The Bamboo Screen. 
The result of China's new ‘open door’ 
policy, it’s the first time a British film 
crew have been allowed to witness the 
country’s Television Industry at 
work, utilising actual footage from 
their output. 

Acknowledging that TV’s functionin 
China is to be “The Tool Of The Party”, 
the documentary not only examines 
the way that the medium's power can 
be used (the nationwide seven o'clock 
news with 300 million viewers is the 
world’s most watched TV programme), 
but also looks at the way that Western 
influence is affecting its direction. 
Advertising is justified on the grounds 
of ‘information’, whilst still managing to 
slip ina few subliminal associations of 
glamour, desire and materialism, no 
mean feat when you're trying to shift 
parts for the nation’s tractors. 

Quite how Western cultural leakage 
as well as influence from closer to home 
like capitalist Hong Kong will shape 
Chinese TY in the future, is left for you 
to decide, but with series like Bergerac 
being bought from Britain, don’t be too 
surprised if you catch Hilda Ogden 
rattling on in Chinese next time you're 
down Peking way. °’ 





Buy a Young Persons Railcard now 
and get money off money off. 





Don't suppose there's any chance you could splash You'll also be able to take advantage of a voucher 
out £12 before the end of October, is there? which gives you another £5 off any rail journey you like 
lf so, you won't only get a Young Persons Railcard —_ within the first month. 
and be able to travel for at least a third (often a half) off For the full fascinating facts, ask for our special ofter 
the normal fare for twelve whole months . . . Wow. leaflet. Off off down the station then. 





—S We're getting there 





“| DIDN'T KNOW THE MEANING 
OF GLAMOUR UNTIL | STARTED 
SHOOTING SMACK” 
, 


iM, 


“WOW I'M 
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‘Smile’ is one of those magazines that you're 
never quite sure about reading on the tube. 
The latest issue has a particularly riveting 
centrespread, featuring a veritable 
spaghetti pan of slimy wormsand the 
words, “We are the proletariat, the people 
who like to say no". I'm not sure what it 
means either, but literary penetrability has 
never been high up Smile's list of priorities. 
The previous eight issues of this admirably 
obscure publication have espoused 
everything from anarchist handy hints toa 
complete issue where everyone claimed to 
be called Monte Casino. Somewhat 
predictably the current issue contains no 
discernible contact address, but it's worth 
investigating. Forget the lazily obvious 
pseudo-Biff/Ray Lowry cover and check 
instead the smart Anti-Heroin pastiche and 
the dense but informative Situationist 
invective. A mere 30p for eroticism, 
sloganeering (‘Forward With Libya’) and 
spectacle, from your local alternative 
bookshop or terrorist cell. Stealing itis 
apparently the done thing. 


_. 
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The Sixties 
And All 
‘That .c. 


The front cover of Issue 3 
of Oz magazine, one of 
the exhibits at 
Manchester's Whitworth 
Art Gallery's 1966 And All 
That!. . . exhibition. The 
current obsession with all 
things sixties is getting 
rather tiresome, but since 
this boasts to be the 
seminal collection, let's 
hope we can get it over 
and be done with it. 
Actually, this one does 
seem to have been put 
together witha 
reasonable degree of 
consideration, so it might 
be worth having a wander. 
The exhibition will be 
presented through the 
eyes of the consumer with 
displays of sixties 
furniture, fabric and 
electrical goods; asection 
on the Carnaby Street 
approach to design; 
Utopian architectural 
dreams and make up, 
clothes and fashion photographs. Your 
last chance to see what real crimplene 
feels like without having to live in Leigh 
Bowery’s wardrobe. The exhibition 
runs from 3rd October to 6th 
December, admission free. Like, far 


Palermo in Sicily must be the perfect holiday 
resort for any video nasty fans at aloose end 
for where to go to get their splatter kicks. 
Once there, head for the Capuchin 
Catacombs, ‘home’ for hundreds of 
embalmed corpses. 

It all began at the end of the sixteenth 
century when because of the increasing 
number of monks at the Capuchin Monastery, 
it was necessary to create ‘amore decent 
and spacious” burial place. The first monk 
was buried there in 1599, the tomb originally 
being solely for Capuchin Monks. However, 
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CONtinuing requests from the monks’ 
benefactors resulted in the area being 
enlarged and the occupants coming from all 
walks of, ahem, life. 

Methods of embalming range from dipping 
the bodies in arsenic to the rather bizarre act 
of ‘desiccation’, or drying out. Apparently the 
unique environmental conditions at the 
monastery make drying a particularly suitable 
solution. The bodies were usually closed in 
cells for about eight months before being 
taken out and washed in vinegar, then 
exposed to fresh air. The smell must have 
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initially been considerably less than pleasant 
but the result is a grotesquely fascinating array 
of corpses 

The area is divided into sections for men, 
women, priests and professionals, giving each 
area a peculiarly ambiguous appeal. Fully 
clothed and possessing remarkably individual 
expressions, the general impression is of a 
hallucinatory interpretation of Ken Russell's 
The Devils. Bodies slouch or lie along the 
corndors and in the alcoves, mixing 
tranquility and terror at every turn. 

The most disturbing corpses are those of 
the children, particuarly that of Rosalia 
Lombardo, who died in December, 1920. The 
Palermitan doctor who embalmed her. 
imjected her with chemicals and nothing else, 

a secret which died with him. She quite 
wterally appears to be sleeping, no apparent 
decomposition having taken place. 

The monastery apparently attracts visitors 
from all over the world, no doubt giving an 
alarming boost to the cremation industry. Just 
make sure you don’t get locked in. PM 
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If there was only one show worth seeing last 
year it was almost certainly LaLa La Human 
Steps presenting their ‘Human Sex’ at the 
ICA. A frenetic tangle of dance, music and 
posturing, it hacked blissfully at the 
boundaries of all three and contained all the 
tension, energy, unpredictability, wit and 
sheer spectacle that has been absent from live 
music in the last five yers. Hitching the precise 
physical expression of dance to a part-taped, 
part-live, part-drum machine backdrop that 
scavenges everything fromheavy metal, 
electro, squalling sax noise and delicate 
Chinese melodies, the aim of the troop, 
according to Canadian choreographer and 
mainman Edouard Lock, isto delete the 
‘elitist’ tag from the world of dance. 

“| think there is an association that dance is 
boring in that it's not an art form whichis “| think politically people are destroying 
going to put much of what people already barriers, but ona physical level they feel very 
know into disrepute, it's not going to surprise strongly that the sexes are quite different in 
anybody. And! think it hasan immense terms of strength, and! think | can contradict 


potential for an anarchic type of statement.’ _ that,’ explains Lock. “Because! don't think 
The upshot draws as much from gymnastics strengthisin fact a static thing — it depends 
as classical ballet. A gluttony of split-second on the intelligence with which the body is 


timing, ‘Human Sex’ — thetroop'sthirdpiece used.” 

— teeters on the edge of disaster ina If you jump to it, you may just be in time to 
relentless sex dance between two lovers, catch LaLa Laat London's Town & Country 
constantly baiting each other by throwing CLub (23rd-25th September). Remember 
themselves to the floor and daring their that nothing is quite the same after Human 


partner tolet them fall. sex! Hugh Morley 


The Bob Hope Radio 
Controlled Golfer isa 
curious and wonderful 
thing. The brainchild 
of Ronnie Samson, a 
man responsible for 
marketing, amongst 
other things, Spirograph, Mastermind and a draught excluder in the shape of 
a dachshund dog, it's currently sweeping America and looks about to do the 
same over here. Intended as “the ultimate gift for the man in your life,” 
Ronnie expects it to appeal to kids and businessmen alike (“Every 
boardroom should have at least two”). The £79.95 tag may restrict it more 
to the latter category, but the man-machine's addictive quality should 
ensure a fair amount of pre-teen confiscation. 

As with all these things, children will pick up how to make Bob wander 
around and whack the ball far more quickly than their elders, but even the 
least co-ordinated adult should get the hang of it in less than half an hour. 
Getting the thumbs up from the BLITZ Lounge Test, where eighteen holes 
over the cat and under the sofa induced the most fun we've had since our first 
toaster, it’s the perfect Christmas gift. Absurd, hilarious and totally 
pointless. I just hope this doesn't mean there's going to be a Jimmy Tarbuck 
follow up. °/! 
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LYNNE ALEXANDER 


The most extraordinary | 
novel since 


THE WHITE HOTEL 


‘Startling! Subtle, inventive, 
moving and original’ — Graham 
Swift, author of Waterland 





‘Metaphor transforms the 
Brooklyn landscape into an 
outsize pastry shop .. . from 
the baker's oven come vehicles 
for love and hate, sex and 
madness’ — The TLS 


“A ‘A bizarre mix of fact and 

7 fantasy .. . lovingly whipped, 
iced and decorated, but laced 
\i,_ with slivered blades’ 


SS; 7 City Limits 


= An fascinating blend of fact and 
3 “imagination, bizarrely funny and 





















| poe strareereerenys opera arenlla touching — Maureen Duffy 
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JAMES BRADY on the modern American heroines — Maxi, Lucky, Maxine, Judy and Helene. 





‘What makes these characters so appealing is their 


insatiable appetites ever driving them on — ‘I'll take 
Manhattan and fleece the world too.’ 


he American Dream is 
something more often invoked 
than defined, but it certainly has 
a lot to do with money, and with 
the success of the individual in the face of 
impossible odds. Ironically, although its 
most enduring symbol is the Statue of 
Liberty, a woman, it’s most often applied to 
male ambition. So what about women and 
their part in the American Dream? Two 
hundred Elvis Presley lookalikes danced on 
Governor's Island in celebration of the 
Statue’s centennial. Maybe it should have 
ben two hundred Marilyn Monroes 
instead. But though the huddled masses of 
turn-of-the-century immigrants looked 
toward Lady Liberty, no self-respecting 
American woman of today would look to 
the Hollywood Blondes for a role model. 
Who then? If, in the words of the ads for 
Virginia Slims cigarettes, “you've come a 
long way, baby", who are the new model 
women? 

Maxi, Lucky, Kate, Pagan, Maxine, 
Judy and Helene are the new breed of 
American heroine, the stars of the classic 
trashy novels, I'll Take Manhattan, Lucky, 
Lace and Sins. And with the exception of 
Lucky, the most popular career for these 
brave new women is that of starting your 
own magazine, the reason being that this is 
seen as the most powerful and glamorous 
thing that a woman can do. But why? 

Maxi, young and beautiful, has a habit 
of “foaming” into rooms, and of “being 
more there than anyone else.’ She doesn't 
drink, smoke or do drugs, but she is, she 
admits, ‘addicted to my monthly fix of 
slippery paper — glossy magazines. Until 
the day, that is, that she decides to start her 
own and locks herself away for three days 
with every magazine she can find. “The 
more I looked at them, the more | read 
them, the more furious I got,’ she says, 
because they sell their readers a pointless 
and unreachable standard of perfection. 
‘Nobody can look like that; wear those 
damn clothes; use that crazy new makeup; 
have houses like that and gardens like 
that.” She has a point, of course, true of 
most sorts of magazines. As Maxi 
concludes, “they're selling heartache, 
dissatisfaction with what you have; above 
all, they're selling envy.” 

In Lace a similar dissatisfaction prompts 
the girls to start their magazine. 
Eventually they decided to call it 
VERVE! with an exclamation point. It 
had an exultant glad-to-be-alive feeling ... 
VERVE! will not only show them how to 
spend (money), we'll also show them how to 
make it, how to earn it and how to multiply 
it.” 

Maxi's magazine, B&B, pretends not to 
be about making it, but betrays itself, 
taking a stand against those who live in 






slavish and futile imitation of the glossies: 
“trying to be someone photographed in 
that one perfect minute ... but you'll never 
make it for real.’ B&B may be about 
making it for real, B&B may stand for 
“Bread and Butter, Bosoms and Bottoms, 
Benedictine and Brandy, Bells and Bums, 
whatever suits your fancy. It's called BAB 
and that means F-U-N! ", but above all 
B&B stands for selling its ass. What good is 
a magazine no one buys? To that end, the 
envy principle is any magazine s best bet — 
you may not be able to afford the real thing, 
but for a few dollars less you can have the 
paper thing and it's a fashion accessory into 
the bargain. 

Which is why, in spite of what Frankie 
say about Sex and Horror, glossy 
magazines are actually the New Gods. 
Which is why editing or founding a glossy is 
apparently the ultimate career for the 
woman or man of today. 


When it comes down to the nitty-gritty of 
the modern herione’s job, readers may be 
surprised to be unable to find any nitty- 
gritty at all. In the mini-series of Sins, 
Helene Junot, played by Joan Collins, 
looks at the model of Junot tower planned 
for Manhattan and says, “It's 
contemporary, it’s exciting, it’s original, | 
love it. Let's build it! And the next thing 
you know, it’s built. Maybe they don’t 
know what building these things is really 
like, maybe they don't want us to know, or 
maybe they want us to know that that's the 
way it is for these fabulous people — no 
prolonged or unrewarded slog, no 
uncertainty of the outcome for them! 

After Maxi, in her quest to start her own 
magazine, has come up with a concept 
(“The magazine that wants to amuse you, 
that exists for your pleasure and only for 
your pleasure, FUN."’), she spends the 
evening propped up in bed making a 
dummy instead of watching Hill Street 
Blues. “This was ... almost exactly, in fact 
exactly like... having... FUN!” But after 
a gruelling evening of backache, paper cuts 
and eyestrain she has to admit that all she 
has created is something that “looks like 
shit ... and it's the best I can do.” 

And that would be the end of B&B were 
it not for Maxi’s only real talent — getting 
things done by other people. She gets her 
ex-husband to turn it into something 
fabulous, and that's that. With a flourish 
she has rewritten the time-honoured 
formula. No more 5% inspiration and 95% 
sweat. This is 100% FUN! 

So when Lucky decides to leave the 
shelter of her daddy's millions behind and 
strike out on her own instead with her 
dream of building a hotel in Atlantic City, it 
is not too long before she has fallen in with 
Dmitri Stanislopoulous, who — believe it 
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or not — is a shipping magnate and one of 
the richest men in the world. Before they 
marry he signs a pre-nuptial agreement to 
bankroll her hotel. 

She's more than lucky by nature. Far 
from being a disadvantage in a man’s 
world, femininity, skillfully used, is the 
quality that gets results. And occasionally 
the way it is used amounts to simple self- 
eee Like when Maxi trades her 

y with a customs official to avoid a body 
search at JFK. As the cover of another 
novel, Pretensions, implies, there really is 
no difference between the boardroom and 
the bedroom — "THE GLAMOUR 
BUSINESS: where money is a weapon and 
sex the means of exchange." 

(On the other hand, these heroines can 
also wear the trousers when the need arises. 
Judy is founder of Local American Creative 
Enterprises — LACE. She's a working 
woman. So when her executive boyfriend 
begs off nookie so as not to be late for a 
meeting, she ties him to the bed, chops his 
clothes off with a pair of shears, gives him a 
blow job with a mouthful of ice cubes, 
pours a highball over his head, a bottle of 
olive oil over his body and sticks a lemon 
meringue pie in his face, then leaves so she 
won't be late for her meeting. Lucky also 
uses the shears to threaten reluctant 
investors, avenging herself on the man who 
shot her lover by shooting him in the balls 
and then getting off on self-defence. 
‘“Strong-willed yet vulnerable,’ Jackie 
Collins calls her favourite character, “living 
with all the freedom of aman... shesa 
winner. 


For Lily Amberville, Maxi's mom, losing 
her virginity was as nothing compared to 
breaking a new pair of ballet shoes. From 
the vantage point of her new life (married to 
the man who has taken Manhattan), which 
“contained so many delectable and 
obtainable objects for which she had an 
endless appetite that never failed, no 
matter how many she acquired’, she looks 
back on her aspiration to become a prima 
ballerina as a painful and pointless 
obsession: “ Dancers were like trained 
animals, brought out to go through the 
hoops and yet, unlike animals, they had 
chosen to be slaves.’’ Jn other words, 
creativity is a kind of slavery, whereas 
acquisitior is conquest. The song that 
springs to her husband Zachary’s lips goes 
‘T'll take Manhattan, the Bronx and Staten 
Island too’. In fact the lyrics to the Rodgers 
and Hart song originally went ‘They'll take 
Manhattan’, but as critic Rhoda Koenig 
sourly points out, Zachary’s alternative 
rendering is well suited “to the narcissism 
and rapacity of our age.’’ What makes these 
characters so appealing is their insatiable 
appetites ever driving them on. ‘I'll take 


Manhattan and fleece the world too, 
Monolithic words like Wealth, Power, Love 
and Money on the backcover blurbs let us 
know that the likes of Maxi, Helene and 
Lucky, for all the little work they actually 
seem to do, are in fact latter day Alexander 
the Greats and Tamburlaines, as they 
conquer all before them in their quest for 
American acquisition. 

The sky's the limit for our Hollywood 
Wives, who lack only one thing — the love 
of their life. Invariably this is found and 
then lost until, on the last page, it is found 
again for keeps. Then they become 
complete, and before they shrink from their 
extraordinary dimensions to the 
conservative size of just another 
monogamous couple, the story ends with 
goosebumps all round, although there's 
always the possibility of a sequal. The 
moral? In a world filled with every 
temptation, self-denial is the greatest sin of 
all, perhaps the only sin. Lucky shouldn't 
have spurned Lenny for 500 pages, Maxi 
should have never divorced her first 
husband of three, and Helene should have 
married her fiancé when she found him 
many years after he had been presumed 
dead in Vietnam, instead of driving off into 
the night weeping. But then who would 
have gone out slaying (laying? ) dragons if 
they'd stayed at home like devoted wives? 

Who cares if critics like Koenig call 
Krantz ’s Manhattan an “island of the 
living dead ... a place of joyless shopping 
and shtupping’’? Sins the mini-series, 
probably because it trounced Peter The 
Great in the ratings, was not nominated for 
an Emmy whereas the latter was. To date 
Hollywood Wives has sold five million 
copies. In February NBC will air the mini- 
series of I'll Take Manhattan, and Lucky 
will soon follow. Who cares what the critics 
say if the dollars are rolling in? Jackie 
Collins wisely regards her true critics as the 
people who buy her books. 

The particular genius of /''ll Take 
Manhattan is that it hits the spirit of the 
age like a nail on the head, as well as being 
itself a great example of it. Because when 
Maxi complains about the glossies selling 
heartache and envy, she lays bare the secret 
of all trashy novels, including I'll Take 
Manhattan. Global glamour’sa million 
miles away from us, we don't have sex in the 
champagne cellars of France or 
unnumbered Swiss bank accounts or our 
own hotel in Las Vegas. We've been had, 
we re hooked, and it's FUN. When all is 
said and done, all you can do is judge these 
books by their covers, which is exactly what 
you re supposed to do, since that’s what 
makes you buy them and help Judith 
Krantz, Shirley Conran and Jackie Collins 
live lifestyles we like to read about and 
dream about, lifestyles only their 
superwomen characters can enjoy. 

With all that these novels say about the 
women of today and the deranged state of 
the American Dream in the West, can you 
think of any good reason why these authors 
should not be studied alongside Jane 
Austen, George Eliot and Emily Bronte? 
Did I hear someone say instead of? @ 
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NEW RELEASES 


TROUBLE IN MIND 
@ Writer and director Alan Rudolph’s last film, 


Choose Me, despite a fair amount of critical 
acclaim, gained rather less attention than it 
deserved and one hopes the same fate will not 
befall his latest, Trouble [In Mind. Rudolph once 
again calls upon the talents of Keith Carradine 
and Genevieve Bujold, who appeared in Choose 
Me, together with Kris Kristofferson and Lori 
Singer as the four main characters in a film in 
which romance, excitement and comedy take 
turns at shoving each other out of the way. 
Throughout, Rudolph exploits a dramatic 
tension between reality and myth — time and 
place are slightly distorted and even the dialogue 
can sometimes sell you adummy: “If aman 
looked at a woman's mouth before her eyes, hed 
get fooled a lot less.” Yeah, right ... What? The 
story begins with the arrival of two drifters, Coop 
and Georgia (Carradine and Singer), in Rain 
City, which might be Seattle if it weren't for the 
occasional appearance of squads of soldiers in the 
background and things like that. Georgia gets a 
job serving in the cafe owned by Wanda (Bujold) 
and frequented by Hawk (Kristofferson), who is 
Wanda’s former lover as well as a former 
policeman and former convict. As Coop drifts 
further away from Georgia and further into the 
criminal underworld (as demonstrated to great 
comic effect by his increasingly more outragous 
hairstyle and dress sense}, Hawk and Georgia 
begin to take more than a passing interest in each 
other and it's time for the old emotional triangle 
to go tingalingaling. Coop heads for Big Trouble 
in the shape of the local Godfather, Hilly Blue 
(Divine, just fine), and the film's climax isa 
farcical bloodbath at Blue's quite remarkable 
mansion. Trouble In Mind is at times a 
desorientating experience (presumably the title's 
ambiguity is deliberate), but it is also a rewarding 
one. More than anything it is.a singular example 
of cinematic art of the highest order and it's a 
shame there aren't more like thisone. = Tim Hulse 


PIRATES 


@ Pirates marks the fulfilment of a twelve-year 
dream for cinema’s gifted prodigal, Roman 
Polanski, whose extra-artistic activities have 
brought him as much notoriety as his work has 
brought him fame and admiration. It is also his 
first film since Tess won three Oscars in 1980. In 
the interim he has confined himself to the theatre 
and rebuffed all approaches from film producers, 
declaring that Pirates was the only project he 
wanted to undertake. His difficulty in securing 
finance is hardly surprising despite his great 
standing, given the fact that the true star of the 
film, a replica of a 17th Century Spanish galleon, 
alone cost a daunting eight million dollars. 
Pirates is not so much a parody as a burlesque 
homage to the skull and crossbones tradition in 
cinema, harking back not only to the 
swashbuckling exploits of the likes of Flynn and 
Barrymore but also to the very roots of film 
comedy. The humour is pure slapstick, expertly 
achieved by cast and director, but may fail to 
please modern audiences, who, while hardly more 
sophisticated, have certainly been weaned on 
rather more urbane material. Walter Matthau, as 
Captain Red, is a larger-than-life rogue, grisled, 
greedy and duplicitous, while newcomers Cris 
Campion and Charlotte Lewis (from Finchley, no 
less) perform confidently. If the jokes sometimes 
fall flat, Polanski's affection for the genre is at 
least always evident in the film's detail and in the 
vast scope of his vision. Mark Brennan 





F/X - MURDER BY ILLUSION 


@F/X, forthe uninitiated, is the movie term for 
special effects, those ingenious illusions which 
contribute so much to almost any film you care to 
mention and on which the success of this one 
largely depends. I am pleased to report that the 
outcome is quite diverting. Not that F/ X is itself 
filled with elaborate tricks of the trade. Our 
interest lies rather in the fact that for once we are 
allowed an insider's view of some of the 
techniques which are commonly used. Bryan 
Brown, in one of two films of his released this 
month, plays Rollie Tyler, a master exponent of 
the art of special effects who is persuaded by the 
professional taunts and financial enticements of 
the Justice Department to test his skills under 
real-life conditions. The job is to stage a fake 
assassination to ensure the safety of an ex- 
member of the mob who is spilling the beans on 
his former colleagues. However, Tyler finds 
himself double-crossed, his own life under threat, 
and must exert all his creative inegenuity to 
extricate himself from the murderous plot. This 
involves endless gadgetry, the obligatory car 
chase, albeit with a bit of a difference, and an 
inventive climactic game of cat-and-mouse in a 
large house. Robert Mandel’s direction imposes 
tension and pace, although the flippancy which 
pervades both script and playing does tend to 
undermine any real sense of danger. One suspects 
that, like Tom the cat, Tyler probably has nine 
lives anyway. Still, much of the enjoyment to be 
had from F/ X is in its irreverent wit, which pokes 
fun at the less prestigious end of the movie 
business. For example, one of the peaks of Tyler's 
career was his work on a low-budget horror 
classic, /] Dismember Mama. Mark Brennan 





THE GOOD FATHER 

@ Anthony Hopkins’ occasionally over- 
mannered style of acting hasn't stopped him from 
becoming one of this country's best modern 
actors. Tending towards understatement rather 
than overt expression, his most recent television 
role was as a distressed middle-aged husband 
trying to cope with age, sex, love, work and life in 
the unpredictable fast lane. In The Good Father, 
from the novel by Peter Prince, he enlarges upon 
that role in the tale of two separated families seen, 
refreshingly, from the male point of view. 
Hopkins plays Bill Hooper, separated from his 
wife. He sees his small son on Sundays and resents 
the whole situation. At a party stuffed with left 
wing social workers, he meets Roger, a devoted 
teacher whose wife has left him for another 
woman. Bill take up Roger's case as a cause 
célébre, persuades him to fight his wife for 
custody of their son and uses Roger's situation to 
exorcise his own guilt and frustration. Inevitably 
Bill loses out; ultimately nobody really seems to 
need him and he's left to ponder a bleak future 
with only transient affairs and friendships and 
Sundays to look forward to. Seen from Bill's point 
of view, the film has a pervasive air of misery 
running throughout; cynics are required to note 
that men are just as affected by broken marriages 
as women. Some excellent acting from the leading 
characters, particularly from Simon Callow asa 
foppish barrister, lends The Good Father even 
more credibility as an honest, earthy piece of 
cinematic drama. Judy Lipsey 


DAY OF THE DEAD 

@ Eighteen years after his classic debut Night Of 
The Living Dead, which was good for a scream, 
and seven years after its follow-up Dawn Of The 
Dead, which was good for a laugh, George 

Romero seems to be taking his zombies all too 
seriously. While he maintains that each movie 
reflected some honest philosophy about, 
respectively, the Vietnam war and consumerism, 
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> Dav Of The Dead misfires on every level. The 
world has suffered some kind of mutant holocaust 
and all that remains of the human race is billions 
of filthy zombies and a few humans, soldiers and 
scientists who hide in underground caves and 
experiment on the walking dead hoping to find 
some way of either “training them or burving 
them for good. Naturally the survivors bitch like 
hell at each other and there are many extremely 
long-winded scenes of confrontation and tension 
between the two camps, but they're too long and 
repetitious to have any impact or significance. 
There seems to be little original plot construction 
here. with all characters falling into the roles of 
despotic leaders, followers or rebels — par for the 
course in this sort of holocaust movie. And even 
Michael Jackson's zombies looked more gaunt 
and torn than these. Time to call an end to the 
series, | think. IDSe) 


Beek 
fLAT ¥ L 


THE FRINGE DWELLERS 


@ The Fringe Dwellers is a film about an 
aborigine family living on the border between 
Nature (The Outback) and Capitalism (The 
City). The family's principle characteristic is 
lethargy. and so was toine after two hours of this. 
They are lethargic because they can't be bothered 
to choose between the two. The problem is that 
this family cannot decide what it wants. [t doesn’t 
particularly want capitalism, but it doesn’t 
necessarily nor want it either. Only one of them. 
Trilby. the prettiest daughter of the household, 
can summon up the effort to select either option, 
while the others simply allow themselves to drift 
through a hazy purgatory where people in slums 
play poker in designer sunglasses and are devoid 
of the wit to see the irony. In Australia, for those 
living on the border between civilisation and the 
vast, barren outback, the choice between Nature 
and The City is not only real, but stark. Director 
Burce Beresford’s disturbing assertion is that the 
aborigines are unable to make it. They keep 
hopping from one to the other, settling their roots 
in neither and so are expendable to both. In the 
end they will have had their minds made up for 
them. But sadly The Fringe Dwellers never truly 
faces up to the issue. Every easy option is hungrily 
grasped at but the whole thing finally degenerates 
into a relentless tedium. Jeremy L 





ews 


CAPTIVE 


@The legacy of Paul Mayersberg’s collaborations 
with Nicolas Roeg are startlingly evident in 
Captive. The former here makes his debut as 
director, and also wrote the screenplay. Previously 
he scripted both The Man P’ho Fell To Earth and 
the superb Eureka for Roeg. It is curious, 
therefore, that on this occasion it is the script 
rather than the direction which disappoints. 
Indeed, behind the camera his touch reveals a 
great assuredness and a rich imagination. If the 
imagery is not quite as potent as Roeg's, the 
visual style not quite as extravagant, the film is 
still a commendable debut, and the themes of 
alienation and obsession, the whole suffused with 
an elusive dream-like quality, are distinctly 
redolent of Roeg's work. The script is ambitious 
but fails. Its ideas are complex, probably too 
complex, but the fact that they do not especially 
intrigue is due to a poor cast, despite the presence 
of Oliver Reed, The story is a modern fairytale 
about the abduction of a rich young woman. Her 
captors are described as ‘emotional anarchists” 
but on this showing they wouldn't recognise an 
emotion if it came up and kissed them full on the 
lips. Through the use of sensory deprivation they 
seek to liberate her personality but in the case of 
Irina Brook it appears someone got there before 
them. 





Mark Brennan 





POLTERGEIST Il: THE OTHER SIDE 


@ Two instincts reign, according to my 
experience, when one is petrified with fear. The 
first is to stay together at all costs. The other is to 
throw as much light on the situation as possible. 


Naturally, the dictates of cinema call for less 
logical action and this film, which reprises the 


up!" 





Rica getis ic vscne al tha Bins curently 


doing the rounds. 
RECO 4 performances, with special 
mentions going to recent cover 
Hannah And Her Sisters. stars Danie! Day Lewis and Helena 
Woody Allen turns in his most Bonham Corter 
commercial film for years. 
Essentially o family saga with Mio Mona Lisa. Neil Jordan's 
Farrow in the title role, Hannah formidabie follow-up to Company 
takes in everything from art to of Wolves. Bob Hoskins is 
artificial insemination, while Allen excellent os. o chauffeur gradually 
himself playsahypochondriac TV falling for the call gir! who asks 
producer. Superb. him for help in looking for her 
friend. Michael Caine and Robbie 
Sexi aaNet could you want? 
hero of this ‘true story’ of 
smalltown crime, reminiscent of 
The Executioner’s Song in its THE REST 
is splendidly indecipherable as @ Under The Cherry Moon. 
Penn's father and Mary Stuart Ho hum. After playing himself in 
Masterson is beautifully plain. We Purple Rain, Prince now ploys that 
hike it. hardest of dromatic roles | . 
someone else. If you treat this tale 
Aliens. Yep, not justone this —_ of a piano playing gigolo as. a kind 
time but hordes of the squelchy of camp comedy, you may not be 
things. Sigourney Weaver reprises too disappointed. The music, of 
the role of Warrant Officer Ripley course, is just fine. 
in a sequel which makes up in pace 
and excitement what it lacks in @ Pretty In Pink. There ore no 
mystery. The zapping comes redeeming features whatsoever to 
peste etna who this silly yarn about on ugly 
directed The Terminator duckling who gets her man. Molly 
Betty Blue. Eroticism, directs. There must be more to life 
desperation and quite a few laffs than this. 
follow-up tothedivine  @ Target. it's cbrat vehicle, 
Diva and the doffyMooninThe basically, starring the king of the 
Gutter stors newcomer Beatrice brats, Matt Dillon. There are lots 
of ot least one film reviewer in that kind of thing, os well as Gene 
these ports. Hockman. Wait for it to come out 
on video and then hove o giggle. 
A Room With A View. 
Ismail Merchant and james lvory = @ Sid And Nancy. Never mind 
succeed where David Lean foiledin the Sex Pistols, here's. . um, a 
bringing E M Forster to the big love story, apporently. Sid Vicious 
screen. A light social comedy and Noncy Spungen sniff each 
which is hard to fault, the filmis other's feet ina film which labours 
ously photographedand —_ uncomfortably somewhere 
features all-round excellent between fact and fiction. The final 


Freeling family's battle with assorted psychic 
phenomena, is no exception. While many people 
tacitly accept the existence of poltergeists, lines 
such as “Let's split up and find the mad axe 
murderer don t quite ring true. In fact ‘let's split 
normally assumes a graver significance. 
This film doesn't contain these words but it may 


scenes in the Chelsea Hotel display 
a tension sadly locking in the 
previous one ond a half hours, but 
by then you'll probably be past 
coring. 


@ Jake Speed. A good-looking 
hero who doesn't shove, 
accompanied by a sexy-looking 
chick who keeps on flashing her 
knickers as she scales a high cliff, 
plus funny sidekick, evil baddie, 
action, romance and a happy 
ending. Hardly original but good 


fun. 


@ Rosa Luxemburg. An 
excellent performance by Barbara 
Sukowa os the journalist, pacifist 
and author Rosa Luxemburg. Sadly 
the film as o whole suffers from an 
excess of political theorising, 
which tends to make it dull when it 
could have been inspiring. 


®@ Highlander. A bit duff. 
really, It's a sort of sci-fi romp with 
Christopher Lambert and looks 
great, but the story is utter 
twaddle. 


@ Sweet Liberty. Alon Aldo's 
offectionote satire on the current 
stote of the film industry. Fairly 
toothless on the whole. That man 
Hoskins crops up again. 


®@ Fool For Love. Robert 
Altman does as much as 

could with Som Shepard's over- 
stars with Kim Basinger. it goes on 
obit, 


@ The Color Purple. Alice 
Walker's novel is watered down 
ond given the Roots treatment 
courtesy of Steven Spielberg. 
We're told that somebody once 
colled it a ‘serious’ film, but we call 
ito grade one tearjerker. If you're 
out of tissues, just watch the 
direction, which at times is truly 
masterful. 


@ Desert Hearts. Not quite 
the steamy lesbo love drama it’s 
been cracked up to be, morea 


“They ‘re back,” 
pronounces Heather O'Rourke in that cutely 
innocent voice of hers. Someone should tell her 
she was the cause of all the trouble in the first 
place. And, indeed, back they all are: the whole 
family and original cast, even down to the dwarf 
medium (or is it medium dwarf? |, played 
breathlessly by Zelda Rubinstein. Will Sampson, 
forever doomed to play wise redskins, springs to 


as well do on occasions. 


in the extreme. 


their aid this time around, the script requiring 
him to spout much mythical baloney, but sadly 
no-one can help the script, which is preposterous 

Mark Brennan 


AFINE MESS 

@ 4 Fine Mess is probably the most worthless 
piece of celluloid that Blake Edwards has ever 
made. It could well do for him what Honky Tonk 
Freeway did for John Schlesinger. In other words, 
not a lot. The hapless Ted Danson, so smooth 
behind the bar in Cheers, and his sidekick Howie 


Mandel are required to spend most of this self- 
styled ‘madcap romp running away from the 


manic Richard Mulligan and various bumbling 
Mafiosi. This is something to do with $10,000, a 
fixed horse race, an antique piano, a randy South 
American girl, a sex mad antiques dealer, some 
roller skates and a lot of car chases. Quite why Ted 
and Howie are pursued by incompetent baddies 
isn't very clear but it must be a tribute to Ted's 





maving. if occasionally disoppomted Mickey Rourke is the 
cringemaking, story of human man with the mucky mocho 
relations. Directed by one of thot = manners, with Kim Bosinger as his 
rare Hollywood breed — women. —_ dreary and submussive lover. It all 
odds up to some lund of Yuppie 
@ The Karate Kid: Part!i, fantasy and for some reason alot 
Nota patch on the original, which of women seem to love it. 
was a minor classic. Here our 
heroes goofftojapantoekeouta @ Down And Out In 
thin yarn about love and revenge. Beverly Hills. Nick Nolte is the 
The tea ceremony is long enough to tramp who is befriended bya 
test the patrence of even a Zen weolthy Beverly Hills couple, 
Buddhist ployed by Bette Midler and Richard 
@ Cobra. A monstrous and to bring them some kind of 
ludicrously cliched celebration of spiritual happiness, man. Laffs are 
the Stallone ego that alternates foirly thin on the ground and the 
between po-faced philosophising oral cop-out at the end should 
and unintentional comedy. make you puke. On the other hand, 
Possibly the worst film of the yeor. Little Richard is just fine and the 
dog is too cute for words. 
@ After Hours. The new 
Scorsese, anda filmoftwoholves, @ La Cage Aux Folles 3. 
Brian, In the first hour we ore Michel Serrault in the third episode 
treated to plenty of Rosanna of whot hes until now been on 
Arquette and o genuinely witty and engoging ond very amusing series. 
intriguing script. The secondhour However. times chonge and the 
becomes as frustrating for the formula is beginning to weer a bit 
viewer asitis forScorsese’shero, thin. Stick with numbers | and 2. 
who just wonts to get home. By the 
end of it all you may find yourself #@ Bring On The Night. /fit's 
in agreement. inbod teste to wdeo your wife 
greing birth and then show it to 
@ An impudent Girl. your friends, what ore we to make 
Charlotte Gainsbourg, daughter of of someone who gets a whole film 
The Great French Slob, turns inn crew in there and then puts the 
excellent performance os a 13 results on general release? Maybe 
year-old poised on the troubling it’. metaphor for the birth of 
brink of womanhood. Wormand  Sting’s solo career, which is what 
poignant, directed by Cloude this film is about. Nice tunes. 
Miller. 
@ Murphy's Romance. james 
@ The Money Pit. Cheers Garner proves there's more to him 
regular Shelley Long stars with Tom than a private dick in a warm and 
Hanks in. an amusing comedy affectionate tale of a menage-a- 
about moving house. Directed by trois. Engaging. 
Richard Benjamin, who is good at 
this sort of thing. @ Miracles, A very, very 
stretched comedy adventure, 
@ Youngblood. Hunky Rob something to do with witch 
Lowe plays hunky Deon dectors. Torn Conti and Teri Garr 
Youngblood, o hick from the sticks hem it up for all they're worth. 
who wants to be a stor ice hockey 
ployer. Entertaining in its way, but @ Police Academy 3: Back 
where's the meat? In Training. The third and by for 
the worst in this particular series. 
@ 9'4 Weeks. /f you're Even hardened devotees will be 
expecting eroticism you will be disappointed with this one. 


Equity card that he gets through it all with his 
immaculate hairstyle intact and a degree of comic 
credibility. As for the rest, there must have been 
another Blake Edwards at the helm. As writer 
and director he seems to have completely lost the 
sense of timing which has always been a 
trademark of his funniest films. The plot is 
treacherously thin, and to say Edwards ran out of 
ideas at the end would probably be the year's 
understatement. A fine meas? You bet. Judy Lipsey 


REBEL 


@The opening sequence of Rebel gave me good 
reason to think a treat of a film lay in store, Ina 
stylishly shot scene of lurid reds and greens, the 
sky blackened by smoke and dense foliage, a 
soldier prowls through the jungle with nervy 
stealth, as if in a dream, to the deadly crackle of 
gunfire and the thump of exploding shells. The 
action, if that be the right word, then switches to 
Sydney where the only battle going on is with a 
fatuous, feeble-minded script. Rebel, played by 
Matt Dillon, is living up to his name by going 
AWOL from the Marines. The year is 1942. You 
mustn't think he’s a coward or, worse, a Commie 
or anything like that. No, Rebel’s just had enough 
of killing. Having nowhere to go he insinuates his 





way into the life of a nightclub singer named 





Kathy (Debbie Byrne) and then into her flat. It’s 
not that he doesn't love Kathy, just that he can 
scarcely take in that his monosyllabic 
blandishments seem to have done the trick. With 
the military police closing in, however, Rebel is 
obliged to look for an illegal passage home with 
the help of the local fixer (Bryan Brown). The 
story centres around the club where kathy does 
her stuff and really amounts to little more than a 
clutch of musical numbers strung together with 
lots of kissing. Australian director Michael 
Jenkins (who must take half the blame for the 
script) manages to inject these scenes with a 
sweaty vibrancy, a nicely tacky brashness, 
favouring camera movements likely to induce 
vertigo and bathing everything in more red light 
than the Reeperbahn, but sadly this sense of style 
is not enough to distract us from the maudlin 
nonsense going on between the characters. 

Mark Brennan 


GOOD TOGO 


@ And just now that everyone's talking about 
Chicago, here comes the sound of Washington 
DC. Isit a bit late? Obviously if this was a movie 
without youth culture strings attached such 
considerations would be of no account, and on the 
whole I hope the success of the film doesn't rely 
too much on the commercial success or otherwise 
of the music, because Good To Go is cracking 
entertainment — albeit split a little awkwardly 
between the lines of mainstream action flick, 
docu-drama of real-life-on-the-mean-streets- 
maaan, and an extended promo item for Island 
Records’ Go-Go catalogue. Art Garfunkel plays 





an alcoholic journalist in need of a reputation- 
restoring Story. One is provided in the form of a 
woman raped and murdered in the 
neighbourhood of the Go-Go venue, the redneck 
cop wants the Go-Go gone, and he encourages 
Garfunkel to link the murder with the music, 
which he does, until his instincts and training re- 
assert themselves and he digs deeper into the case. 
In the face of pressure from the paper s editor, 
and the increasingly obviously psycopathic cop, 
the worm turns and sobers up, and the chase is 
on. It's fast and sometimes funny, and definitely 
worth it for the music, although the closing line 
has to be one of the wierdest I've heard in a long 
while. Mark Cordery 


TOP GUN 

@ This is one of America’s biggest-grossing films 
this year, an all-action, boys’ own adventure with 
nary a whisker of Sly Stallone. It's the kind of 
thing Americans love — lots of toothy young 
white heroes with gung ho attitudes and short 
haircuts following in their fathers’ footsteps with 
ambitions to become, as in this case, the best 


fighter pilots in the world. Maverick (Tom 
Cruise), Goose (Anthony Edwards) and lceman 
(Val Kilmer) are three of the exotically named 
young officers hand-picked to join the tough lop 
Gun programme designed to train the Navy's best 
pilots. Tom Skerritt is their uncompromising 
Commander who bullies them through their 
rigorous training and everything is magnificent — 


direction, lighting, swooping flying sequences — 





until Romance rears its ugly head and the film's 
credibility stalls mid-air and takes a nose dive to 
oblivion. The reason for this disastrous turn of 
events is an embarrassing performance by Kelly 
McGillis who was fine in Fitness but here comes 
on like a cross between Kim Basinger and Lauren 
Hutton — ie with her cheekbones held high and 
her mouth wide open. Whether the writers felt 
they needed to spice up the action is debatable — 


lack of love interest certainly didn't hold back The 


Right Stuff. On the other hand perhaps it's only 


there to underline the macho image, Whatever the 


reasons, it spoils an otherwise potentially 
excellent film. judy Lipsey 


“ABOUT LAST NIGHT *« . 

@ Ona scale of | to 10, Rob Lowe scores the top 
mark in the cute stakes, but he’s got his work cut 
out before he'll convince me that his IQ is 
anything like as high. About Last Night. . . 
from David Mamet's successful play Sexual 
Perversity In Chicago, has Rob Lowe and Demi 
Moore as Danny and Debbie: falling into bed, 
falling in love, failing at living together, falling 
out, splitting up, getting over it — and then, 
incredibly and for no foreseeable reason other 
than a happy ending, getting back together 
again. This does not happen in the play. Still, 
within this Modern Relationship, Danny and 
Debbie (he gormless, she trying) attempt to cope 
with love, commitment, interior decorating and 
the fact that Jim Belushi and Elizabeth Perkins, 
as their respective best friends, blow them clean 
off the screen with some intelligent acting and 





witty character portrayal. Rob and Demi are also 
unfortunately upstaged by the designer 
transformation his apartment undergoes when 
she moves in. It's difficult not to notice that his 
bachelor pad complete with peeling walls and 
empty larder suddenly develops an extremely 
tasteful black and grey bathroom, an astonishing 
art deco dining room table, and a host of 
expensive fifties objets d'art. About Last Night 

. . . does have its funny moments and is 
moderately entertaining as a wimp 5 guide to 
modern loving, but remains too ordinary and 
ultimately unconvincing to be anything special. 


pa Pee 
judy Liosey 








ELEN! 


@ The true story of journalist Nicholas Gage's 


search for the man who killed his mother. Gage, 
an investigative reporter for the New York Times, 
was brought up in the little village of Lia near the 
Albanian border at the time when civil war 
between monarchists and community guerrillas 
was tearing the society apart. In the outrages 
which followed, Lia was occupied and its 
inhabitants forced into back breaking work and 
unreasonable sacrifice, all in the name of the 
ideological struggle. Many were coerced into 


allowing their children to be taken away and those 
who refused were condemned as traitors. Peter 
Yates’ film mixes flashback and the present day to 
tell a tale which is more about the mother, Eleni 
(Kate Nelligan), and her dignity in the face of 
tyranny, than Gage’s rather earnest search for the 
killer. The plot never really rises much above one 
good idea and a few scenic shots of Albanian 
villages, but Nelligan plays her role with quiet 
aplomb and not a little understanding. 
Commendable if rather dreary. Paul Mathur 
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ALBUM REVIEWS 





Bruce Dessau investigates the new releases. 


s this pop thing an aberration? A 
bad, sad habit requiring urgent 
treatment? An ailment or a figment 
f a crazed imagination? Do people 
indulge in it to prevent themselves from smashing 
telephone kiosks or simply to avoid publishing 
books’ Elvis Costello seems to write more 
songs these days than Philip K Dick (alive period) 
wrote novels, changes his name more frequently 
than Zsa Zsa Gabor, Captain Sensible and John 
Cougar Mellencamp, and is still more interesting 
to listen to than Kenny Dalglish. ‘Napoleon 
Dynamite’ makes his recording debut on Elvis 
Costello And The Attractions’ Blood And 
Chocolate (/mp). His second appearance this 
year, it’s less pompous and more personal than 
the earlier, arid King Of America, with EC 
succumbing to the Elvoid beat roots of his first 
trinity of long players. Personal tales of love and 
splendour, in no small part the product of his 
current nuptial bliss. Wrapped in Bournville plain 
hues and thrice as tasty, it's a raw, gritty work, 
with the Attractions sounding every bit as 
gorage-y, thumping drums, bass and guitar with 
teenage aplomb, as only a truly happy family 
con, 

With one exception, EC & The A’s are the only 
surviving members of the class of '76 still 
boasting the original line-up. The exception being 
the eternal Stranglers, whose Off The 
Beaten Track (Liberty) is a real oddball 
collection, predominantly flips of singles, from 
the blistery R&B bluster of Go Buddy Go to the 
pre-Woodentops Django pastiche of ‘82's Crue! 
Garden. 

The Fall, meanwhile, have evolved like some 
skin-shedding serpent into Mark E Smith and 
family and friends after the recent departure of 
loyal and loved drummer Karl Burns, the only 
other original member. New initiates join 
chest-infection-suffering Smith on the filmic 
Bend Sinister (Beggars Banquet). As Smith sails 
onward into his own personal Heart Of 
Darkness, somewhere near Trafford Park and 
Norman ‘knuckle-flexing’ Mailer, Brix Smith sets 
her sights somewhat further afield. “Bigger than 
the Bangles!" cries the Edie Sedgwick of 
guitaralism, Producer John Leckie continues to 
play Mr Sheen with their sheet metal rock, but he 
isnot Mickey Most, nor are they Racey. Mark E 
Smith continues intent on his phlegmy phrasing, 
occasionally exchanging inhaler for cardboard 
loud hailer, at constant odds with the realms of 
pop accessibility that his cohorts strive for. 
Recorded at Abbey Road, no less, “Bigger than 
the Beatles’ might as well be The Fall's battlecry, 
though Terry Waite Says is as pertinent an 
opinion as any as to why God's right hand man’s 
right hand man has to involve himself in global 
mercy dashes. 

When Bernard Albrecht admitted to often 
composing lyrics on the spot, New Order's 
pertinence was somewhat diminished, and this 
seemed to coincide neatly with their change from 
band to Arthur Baker's instrument for UK chart 
dominance. The good groove became all. 
Brotherhood (Factory), though, returns to 
bass-driven Hookery and sturdy mechanistic 
rhythms, with Albrecht’s vocals a minimal wisp 
of a whisper throughout 

No gadgetry on Sudden Sway’s Spacemate 
(Blanco Y Negro) either, just an attempt to 
out-Sputnik Tony James. Combining the more 
pertinent (this month's word) points of Hegel's 
Dialectic with the 1986 Fisher-Price Christmas 
range, the lucky buyer gets a box, a booklet and 
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four sides of vinyl entitled ‘Past’ ‘Present’ 
‘Future’ and ‘Somewhere Else’ not to mention a 
shrink-wrapped set of cards | don't even dare 
open up just yet. Besides, I've yet to get through 
the eight-pack of seemingly identical singles 
released by Sudden Sway earlier this year. 

Gimmicks like this are the kind of thing the 
Human League's Adrian Wright is probably 
gasping with relief that he didn't think of bagk in 
the days when success meant that he could buy a 
few more Man From UNCLE cards to project 
onto the band's back-drop blanket. History may 
then have meant no Dare and certainly no 
opportunity to work with producers of the 
moment Jam and Lewis. More to do with Jackie 
Collins than JG Ballard, Crash (Virgin) is all 
about slick dancing, painted-on pants and going 
through the motions of going through emotions 
Human is seemingly their best single since Don't 
You Want Me, Baby. The rest, though, is as 
unthought-out and unfocussed as the sleeve, 
wherein image is all — the three best lookers are 
on the front cover, the workhorses on the rear — 
identical in fact to Huey Lewis’ Fore! 
(Chrysalis), except that there even the front cover 
resembles the portrait of a trio of retired 
pit-ponies. Crash, like Brotherhood, in fact, is 
all groove and mumble, but lacks the wit and 
nuances of the insurpassable Dare. Does anyone 
even remember that there was an album between 
Dare and Crash? 

Cameo, on the other hand, seem to be able 
to improve on perfection without even leaving 
their apartments. Twelve albums on and lost year 
was their best year, best album yet. Yet Word 
Up (Club/Phonogram) is a superb item, 
out-slicking even last year's triumph. Larry 
Blackmon even has the chutzpah, on the title 
track, to echo Single Life with the distant but 
repetitive mock-Morricone refrain that made last 
year's best single so itchily addictive. Elsewhere 
he's not afraid to nod to rivals past and present - 
Back and Forth reeks of Clinton-esque 
phrasing, while Candy teases with essence of 
Prince. And there's only one ghastly rock 
crossover attempt on the whole affair. 

Matt Johnson, long absent from print and 
airwaves, returns with controversy on his mind, 
with The The's Infected, where his two recent 
singles, Heartland and Sweet Bird Of Truth get 
deserved re-girings, their ferocious hooks and his 
deep bluesy grow! getting deep into the veins, 
almost glorying in its pop/rock accessibility, In 
fact, the closing track of side one, Angels Of 
Deception, is almost Mott The Hoople in its 
beautiful crassness. The talk of piss-stinkirng 
shopping centres bites all the harder for this. 

As the solo Johnson sings of an England sinking 
so low, Billy Bragg comes perilously close to 
forming a bona fide supergroup with Johnny 
Marr, Kirsty Macall, Bobby Valentino, Kenny 
Craddock and Dave Woodhead helping out on 
Talking To The Taxman About Poetry (Go! 
Discs). Herein, the George Orwell of Pop 
continues to meid equal parts of heady romance 
with ready politics over a four-squoare beat, 
embellished by some finger pickin’ Marr guitar 
There's more pop classicism creeping in here 
than of old, with refrains of Georgy Girl happily 
rubbing up against the stiff echoes of Jerusalem. 

Nick Heyward must rue the day he split his 
Haircuts. He's hardly been a cover star since 
going solo, and at Wham’'s farewell bash, he all 
but reformed the band for his support 
performance. Unflappable Artista have — 
presumably a Freudian slip this — shown what 
they hope for him on the advance tape box. For 
some reason, he’s been rechristened NIK 
HEYWARD here, dla Kershaw. Sadly you only 
really get one career as a teeny star (the rest of 
the time you spend living it down), and like fellow 
composer of Pure Pop Classics (British Division), 


Ina North London recording studio Don Was is producing another bunch of 
young hopefuls, this one by the name of Brother Beyond. It’s the sort of 
thing he does a lot these days, twiddling knobs, shuffling tracks and 
stamping things with typical panache. Perhaps to any teen popster that’s all 
Don is, a name in brackets on the label of someone else's record. Perhaps 
they don’t know about WAS (NOT WAS) and their dark loonytune visions of 
America. Perhaps they've never lived. 

In fact, much of Don's current predilection for sitting shaping other people's 
sounds comes from a whopping $8 million lawsuit over their almost hit of a 
few years back, Out Come The Freaks. It seems that an old ac quaintance of 
theirs has taken exception to a verse which he claims refers derogatorily to 
him and slapped a libel suit on the Was brothers. 

“It's been a weight,” says Don over a chinese meal with brother and co- 


Wasboy David. “But we're not meant to talk about it, so... . 


id 


So, we talk about other things, like the Was (Not Was) comeback single 
Robot Girl. A shifty slice of hip hop dance with just the right degree of 
pointlessness nibbling at its shapely curves, it’s proved that the years away 
have done nothing to rob the boys of the ability to pena darn good toon. The 
B-side, Earth To Doris, is even better, some kind of weird mid-West dream 
where Tom Waits takes too much acid and turns strangeness into a cartoon 
tragedy. 

“That was areal throwaway thing,” maintains Don, “it was so mething we 
did on the spur of the moment but the record company seem to love it. It'd 
be nice for the character in the song to keep on surfacing throughout the 
album with these weird stories then disappearing.” 

A taste for the unlikely has skipped alongside Was (Not Was) throughout 
their career, particularly on their last LP, which included as guest vocalists 
such unlikely bedfellows as Ozzy Osbourne and Mel Tormé. 

“That was another idea that kind of had a mind of its own. Originally for the 
Ozzy song we wanted him to doa duet with a girl singer. We knew this girl 
from Detroit, where we live, who'd moved to New York $0 we got her in for 
the song but it never worked out OK. It's only now that we realise that we've 
got this duet on tape featuring Ozzy and. . . Madonna!” 

One for the collectors, no doubt. Meanwhile, Was (Not Was) continue 
onwards turning things upside down. A new LP is promised before 
the end of the year and who knows, the freaks may be coming out to play 
after all. Pau! Machur 


Stephen Duffy, Heyward's day seems to have 
passed, and no amount of sideways smirking and 
Sloane-y posturing, not to mention ten potential 
chart singles, can bring it back. 

The Mighty Lemon Drops, it has yet to 
be noted, are as self-referential os they are 
referential to others. On their first (of many) long 
players on Blue Guitar/Chrysalis, the opener, 
The Other Side Of You, instructs us to “twist 
and shout” in Morrison-esque tones, but Happy 
Head reminds us that we've all got one, “just like 
my angel said’ (please note the title of their first 
single, Like An Angel). Andon All The Way we 
are told to “Meet me on the other side... 
Yes, indeed. All clever stuff, and catchy in the 
extreme too. If there is a flaw to the Lemon 
Drops’ master plan, it’s that they don't seem to 
have one. All this trickery, these references — 
especially to Liverpool circa 1980 and the US 
circa ‘68 — are there becouse their prime 
eighties guitar pop is faceless. Every song on the 
LP is an identifiable Lemon Drops classic sound, 
but who are they? A personality has yet to emerge 
— they're still looking for the name that will turn 
them from a great band into a Great Band. 

There's a funny old way that RockPop costume 
drama demands personality in a way thot the 
candyfloss confectionery variety seems able 
perpetually to avoid. After years as a sessioner 
providing the real voice for other people, it's 
inevitable that the backing singer should 
eventually climb aboard the conveyor belt 
Groom, groom, groom and finally Helen 
Terry emerges. Blue Notes (Virgin) squanders 





a Don Was production job and the lyrics to 
Magpie with a voice siphoned off that might just 
as well be Jaki Graham's whose Breaking 
Away (EMI) has already yielded three big hits for 
the Midlands mum. Better anonymous, 
methinks, than to be tagged ‘survivor: Tina 
Turner's Break Every Rule (Capitol) keeps to 
the growling panther of rock-a-disco with the aid 
of Knopfler, Winwood, Bry Adams and Bowie. 
Behind every successful woman. . . ? 

Overpowered by junk? Relax in the cool 
verdant anonymity of David ‘call me an 
ambience Sylvian. The rejection of pin-updom 
in exchange for the muso creed of Eno, Reich and 
their ilk is almost complete with the four fluffy 
sides of Gone To Earth (Virgin). Although 
there's only one particularly irksome title here: A 
Bird Of Prey Vanishes Into A Bright Blue 
Cloudless Sky. 

Where Sylvian's ventures now seem inevitably 
either studio-bound or museum muzak-made, 
This Mortal Coil shuffle of f any studio 
Stigma attached to their previous LP with Filigree 
And Shadow (4AD). Without the aid of Liz 
Cocteau, but with the rest of the 4AD troupe, 
they tramp through four sides as well, including 
Tim Buckley’s Morning Glory and| Must Have 
Been Blind, and David Byrne’s Drugs. While 
some moments could have been culled from 
outtakes of Sgt. Pepper or Elektra’s back 
catalogue of back ward guitar, there are some 
porticularly captivating peaks too, making this 
much more than mere New Age for spiky tops. 
Can the last one to leave please dim the lights? @ 
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WE DRURY 


Two Minds Crack are three boys from 
South Wales who used to bea duo, 
hence the name. They established the 
band with redundancy money given to 
them by the local steelworks when it 
decided they were surplus to 
requirements. Not that they minded 
this very much. “| thought | was in hell,” 
says guitar and vocalist Kevin Jones, “'l 
used to pray the bus carrying me to 
work would break down, blow up or 
turn into a winged horse and carry me 


BRUCE RLF 





A welcome honk from that old rascal William 
Burroughs comes your way this month in the 
shape of The Doctor /s On The Market on 
Edinburgh's Les Temps Modernes record 
label. A compilation of eight previously 
unissued recordings taken from readings of 
some of his best known work, it stumbles ina 
gravelly fashion out of your speakers, talking 
casually about pain and animals and jokes. It 
takes its title from Burroughs’ marvellous Dr. 
Benway character, a grouchy perceptive 
doctor with an ‘| suppose I've got to look at 
the little naked beast’’ attitude, anda general 
sense of disgust about the human body. 
Trimmed of excessive indulgence, the LP is 
a fine tribute not only toa Beat Icon but also 
to one of the modern world's great, 
unacknowledged orators. A voice you 
could listen to forever, no matter what he has 
to say. Pau! Mathur 
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off to the sun.” Two Minds Crack were 
discovered, in fact, by the father and 
manager of that greatest of current pop 
phenomena, Daddy Five Star himself, 
Buster Pearson. Tell me about it, boys. 

“We went round every record 
company in London but they all turned 
us down. One of the last places we 
visited was Virgin. We were waiting in 
reception for the A&R man to see us 
when this black guy walked in and sat 
down. He looked at us hard and then 
said, ‘I know you! You're the Human 
League!’ 

“Anyway, the A&R bloke played our 
cassette and left his door wide open. On 
the way out we met the black guy again 
and he said, ‘| heard the tape and 
thought it was great. I've got a record 
label. I'll sign you. We can sort out the 
details tomorrow.” 

So Two Minds Crack spent the night 
ona park bench inthe West End and 
went to the address they'd been given 
the following morning. It was an Indian 
curry house in Stratford owned by one 
Mr. Patel, who stuck his head out of an 
upstairs window and told them they 
were expected, but that Buster was 
away, so could they please leave a tape? 
They did. Mr. Patel held it up to the 
sunlight, scrutinised it closely and 
pronounced, “So this is what a cassette 
looks like.” The boys did not go away 
full of hope. But the next day Buster 
Five Star telephoned them in South 
Wales and they ended up doing one 
single with him before being signed to 
Warners. Cooo. 

In truth, there's nothing very deep 
about Two Minds Crack and Cry Cry 
Cry, their new single. They're a pop 
band. They've made a dance record. It 
succeeded in prompting me to dance. 
Mind you, lama sucker for this sort of 
thing and have made some dreadful 
mistakes in the past. But it made me 
dance. My principle criticism is that it’s 
alla bit, well, grey. There are a few 
plonks of synth and the vocals stride 
across the gaps sounding for all the 
world like Midge Ure (oh dear), but 
certainly it moves, and thankfully ina 
straight line, but the overall effect is 
mechanical, not emotional. Perhaps! 
just felt like a bit of a jig. jeremy Lewis 





One of the early summer's most tingly 
moments came from alittle record by It's 
Immaterial called Driving Away From Home. 
Us Northern types came over all gooey at 
nostalgic references to leaving Liverpool and 
Manchester for faraway towns and being back 
in time for tea. Unfortunately, and not for the 
first time in their career, it may well lumber 
it's Immaterial with the unfortunate Novelty 
Band tag. 

Hopefully the newly released Life's Hard 
And Then You Die LP will put the kybosh on 
that right from the start. It might also surprise 
a few people. 

“Yeah, it might, says Stewart Granger 
Lookalike singer John Campbell. '‘Anyone 
who buys it expecting another load of 
versions of Driving Away From Home is going 
to get a bit of ashock. There's definitely an It's 
Immaterial sound in there, but it's not just 
throwaway pop.” 

There's also a vaguely sinister edge to the 
LP, like on Lullaby where little children’s tales 
get muddled up with bogeymen waiting at the 
windows. 

“lve never understood why parents 
threaten that if the children don't go to sleep 
the bogeyman will come and get them. Can 
you imagine anything less likely to make a kid 
sleep easy? It says something about the 
parents | suppose.” 





The album's a deft collection of stories, 
communicating John’s love of a good yarn. 
Like the one about the door-to-door 
salesman ("I used to be a novelist and |'ve gone 
right downhill now, haven't |?) on Happy Talk. 

“There's not enough good stories in the 
charts at the moment, it’s all falling in love and 
leaves dropping off trees. I'm sure we'll end up 
writing that kind of thing but for the moment 
we re going to tell some jokes and spin some 
stories and make people buy our records in 
vast quantities.” 

Life’s hard and then you die. Before you 
drop, make It's Immaterial something more 
than one hit wonders. Pau! Mathur 





Troubadour Patrik Fitzgerald is a genuinely 
individual talent, one that first came to 
attention back in 1976 with the plaintive yet 
sarcastic Safery Pin Scuck In My Heart. Yet 
despite a couple of half-hearted ‘comebacks’, 
little has been heard of him since. However, 
he recently ended three years of working asa 
waiter at the Lord Mayor of London's official 
residence and the House of Commons to 
make Tunisian Twist, an album on Red Flame 
records. 

Working in the Commons was ‘quite 
interesting. You get to see all the caricatures 
of television in the flesh. People like Thatcher 
It's nice to see just how much uglier they are 
in real life, particularly Leon Brittan, he's like 
one massive wart.” 

Tourism is one of his favourite themes. He's 
travelled alot, and on the album, this 
cosmopolitanism is reflected in songs like The 
Finger of Lesotho, Down Mexico Way, and 
the titletrack. Fitzgerald is not really sure if 
he'll ever be in music full time, though. “My 
position is difficult. | could try and runa full 
time group, but the other people don’t get an 
equal share in what | do music-wise. Frankly | 


can't understand how groups continue to 
exist. 

He sustains his interest by approaching each 
project inacompletely different way. “With 
this one | wanted to work with a group, but | 
didn’t want it to end up sounding just like an 
ordinary group.” Itdoesn't, an ‘80's Brecht 
and Weill sound permeates throughout. His 
idea of acommercial record, he says, is 
“something that blackmails peoples feelings.”' 
He can t imagine making a fortune that way, 
though. Certainly he’s never reached the 
wider market he deserves, mainly because he 
is so difficult to categorize. 

“It's not easy. Ina way | don't really know 
what my own motivation for doing what! do 
is. |don't like publicising myself or pushing an 
image. That's part of the pop star world, but | 
don't really go along with that very much."’ 

He finds it more interesting to adopt 
characters and continually makes a puzzle out 
of his work. “'! think with my stuff you have to 
look alittle bit deeper perhaps, to find what 
it's about. |'m probably a nuisance more than 
anything else, someone who just happens to 
be there.”* 8i// McCoid 
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STUDENTS "86° 
Get 


upatso 
clock. 


The time will come when you | 
- have to get up early for a lecture. 

Maybe as early as 8 o'clock. 

So one of the things that were 
giving away as part of this year’s | 
student package is — 

a free Remington 
Multi-Quartz 

} Alarm Clock 
| worth around £8. : 

There's also a choice. ) 

Because, if you prefer, you can | 
have £6 paid directly into your | 

- account. | 
| Theres also a free discount 
card (normally £3.50) which cuts 
a third off National Express and 
Scottish Citylink coach fares, | 
including Rapide luxury services. | 
| A cheque book and Auto- | 
| Cheque Card, which not only 
guarantees your cheques up to 
£50, but lets you draw cash from 
} 2,500 AutoBanks and NatWest 
| Servicetills. 

Free Banking, which means 
we won't charge you a penny for 
operating your account. 

| And overdrafts at a special, 

| Jow interest rate if, for example, | 
your grants late or you need an 
advance over the holidays. 

So call in and see about an 

| account. 

We'll open one in 

no time at all. 


Midland 
Lisson: Varad 











The offer is available if you open your first Midland Student Current Account and are attending a higher education course which quakes for a mandatory LEA award in 1986, and have 


tuition fees paid by the LEA. Written details are available from any Midland branch or Customer Service, Freepost, Midland Bank pic, Marketing Department, PO. Box 2, 


Sheffield $1 1AZ_ ©Midland Bank pic 1986. 







































MARC ISSUE watches the box. 


A with a very fine programme 
| constructed entirely from 

binliners, thin strips of wood and O-Level 
physics. A very fine and improving 
programme, loaded with jolly useful 
information on the form, function and 
geography of a North Sea Oil Rig. 
Brilliant. I had my doubts for a while that 
Karl Heinz Wotsisname wasn’t in fact 
sending himself up wildly — that he was 
(gulp) serious. But one night I caught him 
redhanded, advertising some product or 
other on the other side, explaining that you 
don't need to be a boffin like himself to 
understand or operate whatever it was, that 
even his mother could do it. The mother 
was dutifully present to demonstrate. And 
then I saw her face, now I'm a believer ... 
exit singing. 

Good Grief! I'ma believer in the Great 
Egg Race. What's happening to me??? 
Drunk from the gaudy flak of Cheggers 
Plays Pop, we could reflect — and why the 
hell not — on the terrible state that Top of 
the Pops has got itself into. TOTP is 
suffering another midlife crisis. With teen 
in retreat, it carries on in a stupor of glum 
efficiency, submerged in its own ritual, 
obstinately refusing to acknowledge that its 
only reason for existance, the fab forty, is 
thoroughly descredited. Because even the 
toddlers have now caught on to the fact that 
the charts are not just made up of record 
sales, but correspond also to expensive 
lunches lavished upon a select band of 
radio producers. Mike, or Steve, or 
whatever their sawn-off names are this 
week, are going through the motions, 
knowing in their little hearts that we will 
forget, and that the Chart Entry was an 
exciting piece of news before, and will be so 
again. It would be downright unamerican 
to doubt it for a moment. 

No doubts for Truscott! Now there's a 
man! Actually, his Fairly Secret Army is 
having a spot of bother as the series wears 
on — the romantic interest which nearly 


plus! The Boffin Triumphant! 
The Great Egg Race climaxed 








ended in marriage recently indicates how 
little mileage there is left in the central 
premise of the sit. that fuels the com, 
Surrounded by loyal but incompetent dolts, 
he hasn't the wherewithal to recognise 
futility when it stares him in the face, but 
his motivation is existential angst. He must 
do something about something, but what? 
Watching him wriggle is agonising. 
Perhaps the writers should consider 
fleshing out an adversary — someone equal 
and opposite. It might liven things up a bit. 

Meanwhile Alan Bleasdale’s latest major 
work for television has set a new marker in 
the parched ground of harrowing 
expressionist drama. The Monocled 
Mutineer got off to a cracking start witha 
depiction of trench warfare in the “Great” 
War that will not be forgotten in a hurry by 
those who saw it. Percy Topliss is an 
absolute peach of a part. Paul McGann 
plays it out with great flash and twirly-wirly 
— agood thing. I'm not so keen on his 
McCartney impersonation on the signature 
tune, though. 

Repeats are handy. Pot-head repeat of 
the season is Life on Earth, starring diddy 
David Attenborough. Another chance to 
see his extraordinary stunt, beginning his 
paragraph at the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona, and finishing it as he 
surfaces inside the Australian Great 
Barrier Reef, doffs his aqualung and wades 
into the shallows. I bet he drinks Carling 
Black Label. 

While we're at that, a commercial (Win a 
Pub! ) break. Have you noticed that the 
“new formula” Esso petrol is marketed 
under the Sign of the Sinister Intruder: 
“you know, when you turn the key ...""; not 
to mention “Quality you can feel when the 
going gets tough... Survivalist motoring, 
anyone? 

Elsewhere, Abbey Life are attempting to 
attract sympathy business, inviting us to 
pity the poor insurance man as he loiters 
squeamishly at the surgeon's elbow. This 
tactic can only work though if they manage 
to avoid having to explain how insurance 
companies make their money ... ‘“So if you 
want a mortgage with no fuss, this vear we 








NEW VIDEO RELEASES 


Reviewed by Tom Eliot. 


@ Krush Groove (Warner). 
“Not quite Def, but a definite 
maybe,” reported BLITZ several 


Al Pacino is still a pain in the ass 
Well-meaning but utterly 
misguided. 


months back at the time of Krush 

Groove's absurdly limited @ Plenty (Thorn-EMl). Less o 
cinematic release. On video it's film than a huge, rumbling vehicle 
definitely worth looking out for, for its stor Meryl Streep, who gets 


every opportunity to demonstrote 
the full range of her acting ability 
while the rest of the cast look on in 
reverent ond subdued owe. Here 
playing on idealistic, confused and 


huge fun despite the corny street- 
kids-make-good storyline, and 
gucranteed to make you think 
ogain if rock-rap has left you cold 
so for. A semi-biographical 


account of theriseand rise ofthe ultimately tragic woman who 
Def Jam label, with star manages to demolish not only her 
appearances by the likes of Run- own life but that of almost anyone 


DMC. LL Cool/and Kurtis Blow, else who comes into contact with 
it's the ideal selection forthe not- —sher, she is never less thon 
s0-quiet night in. SheilaE turnsina fascinating to watch. Sadly, the 
bravura performance as the film as a whole, though, is not — 
principal girl. resoundingly hollow, with only Sir 
John Gielgud able to hold his own 


@ Revolution (Warner). Sorry ogoinst Streep's thespian 
Hugh, but the truth’s the truth. pyrotechnics 
Revolution really is a bore, as 

much if not more on video as on @ American Ninja 


the big screen. Thelandscapesore (MGM/UA). Mildly entertaining 
a good deal less impressive, exploitation rubbish about a G/ 
Donald Sutherland's all purpose Trained from childhood as a ninja 
simple-English-working-mon worrior. The best moments from 
accent is even more ridiculous, and half a dozen other films, from 





@ Compromising Positions 
(CIC). An engaging, light comic 
thriller which failed to moke it into 
the cinemas here. The delicious 
Susan Sarandon is a former 
investigative reporter turned bored 
suburban housewife who becomes 
overly intrigued by the bizarre 
circumstances surrounding the 
murder of amorous smalltown 
dentist Bruce Fleckstein. Nothing 
Special, you understand, but 
consistently enjoyable 


@ The Butcher 
(Virgin/WCL). Now we're 
talking clossic here, Or almost. 
This is French director Claude 
Chabrol’s most acclaimed thriller, 
Le Boucher, with Stephane 
Audran as the schoolteacher ina 
small French town haunted by a 
psychopathic murderer. Almost a 
classic because this is in fact the 
dubbed version. Wait if you can 
unui the film turns up on the bor 
Ogain in its subtitled version 


@ The Stuff (CBS/Fox). The 
tone of Larry Cohen's blockly 
comedic horror flick about body- 
snatching ice cream is just a little 
too self-conscious for this 
porticular box-watcher, but many 
might disagree. Certainly the film 
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hos some nicely ironic moments, 
but somehow the idea of a 
malevolent pudding doesn't quite 
send a shiver down my spine. 


® Once Upon A Time In 
America (Thorn-EM]). An 
epic, thoughtful, lovingly 
constructed saga of the jewish 
Mafia in New York, tracing the 
progress of two boys — played by 
Robert de Niro and James Woods 
— and their gang from early days 
rolling drunks far dimes to 
organised crime in the thirties and 
beyond. The overall impact of the 
film is spell-binding, though largely 
os a result of the beautifully 
scripted and photographed scenes 
of the boys’ days in the turn of the 
century slums inhabited by New 
York 's immigrant community. The 
more modern scenes, as de Niro 
tries to come to terms with the fact 
that he eventually betrayed his 
partner, descend too often into 
misty-eyed sentimentality, and the 
dénovement, pulling all the 
threads of the film together, is 
disappointingly trite and artificial 


@ Marie: A True Story 
(Cannon). Sissy Spocek’s 
presence does little to distract 
from the fact thot Marie's subject 





motter is peculiarly American and 
is unlikely to mean very much to 
anyone who doesn't hove ot least a 
vogue understanding of US state 
politics. Marie Ragghianti was 
parole board chairman for the 
stote of Tennessee, ond in the 
course of a spectacular court case 
she revealed considerable 
corruption within the state's legal 
department, which led to the 
resignation and subsequent 
imprisonment of the governor of 
Tennessee and several of his 
advisors 


@ The Hireling 
(RCA/Columbia). Strange. 
nervous drama which grapples 
with the formidable subject of 
closs differentiation in the post- 
First World Wor years. Sorah Miles 
is the highly-strung upper closs 
lady who, suffering from the ofter- 
effects of o nervous breakdown 
following her husband's suicide. 
inadvertently encourages her sod, 
lonely chouffeur — Robert Show 

— to develop a few ideas above his 
station. Beoutifully played by both 
Miles and Shaw, it ends up going 
nowhere but remains hypnotic 
throughout even so 





have one and a half BILLION POUNDS 
sitting in our vaults..." Oh yes, and where 
did you get that from? 

Did you know that “your dog 
(apparently) wants as much out of life as 
you do.” Is this a polite way of saying that 
you, basically, want about as much out of 
life as your dog does, and you might as well 
admit it? 

More boffins! It's getting late, and when 
it gets late the boffins emerge from 
wherever they have crouched hiding from 
sunlight and soap opera ... and they switch 
on to watch the chess report. The Chess 
Championships turn into a religious 
experience when televised. We have the 
extraordinary grasshopper spectacle of the 
Virgin Boy Geniuses of the Brit Pack, Nigel 
Short and, er, the other one, interviewing 
Kasparov and Karpov — the Gods, the 
combatants. A very telling deployment, 
this, even if it were only for the arcane 
symbolism. A ghost walks the ancient halls 
of the Championship commentary boxes: 
Bobby Fischer, the errant knight in 
armour, hero of the upper echelons, lost in 
the spirit world. “Nobody knows,” 
murmurs sage Magpie Man Tony Bastable, 
“even where Fischer is living today, just 
fourteen years after he triumphed over 
Boris Spassky ...” Fischer is portrayed 
somewhere between Orpheus and Howard 
Hughes, in a programme which 
nevertheless gave us no smart moves to pore 
over, no details, nothing too technical. The 
media representation of world class chess 
consists of little more than a suggestion of 
mythical and unexplainable powers at 
work, of second sight and heavy medicine. 
No wonder the studio set design looks like 
something out of Tarkovsky. At least you 
can take it for granted that there may be 
some higher intelligence at work 
somewhere here. 

Nosuch luck at 6.15 on a Saturday night, 
though. I had never seen The Late Late 
Breakfast Show before, and I was 
appalled. So this is primetime: about as 
funny as a nervous breakdown. Could Noel 
Edmonds not be gainfully employed, say, 
as an ice cream vendor in some far off land? 
Must we be served up his Master of 
Mindless Oafery? If there is a stupider, 
more pointless prank to play than filling in 
one side of a revolving door with a piece of 
perspex (“I thought of this one myself,”’ 
boasts Noel) then I am ata loss to think of 
it. This is rather a shame, since wacky 
inventiveness of this startling calibre is 
clearly at a premium here in primetime, 
and there is probably a decent living or two 
to be made by some enterprising yet cynical 
schmuck. 

Wacky, wacky and yet more wacky. Body 
Matters examines the possibility that a 
man's lower abdomen could be modified to 
allow him to bear children. All very leg- 
crossing-and-uncrossing it was too. The 
expression, ‘jiggery pokery’ springs to 
mind, and has something onomatopoeic to 
recommend it. The studio audience, mildly 
hostile to the idea from the outset, 
squirmed in their seats and hardened their 
attitudes. Somehow, I doubt that it will 
catch on. 

And what remains, save the ominous 
banality of Night Thoughts? By twelve 
thirty, the channels are going out one by 
one, and a young man’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of rewinding the videotape to see 
what he might have been missing on the 
other side ... and turns rather swiftly away 
again. Closedown. 
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Paul Bowles/Paperback Choice/New Paperback Fiction/New Non-Fiction 
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Author of The Sheltering Sky, arguably one of the twenty best 
American novels since the war, and friend of William Burroughs, Brion 
Gysin and Gore Vidal, PAUL BOWLES is an important figure in post-war 
fiction, even if he is only just beginning to receive the acclaim he 


deserves. A relentless seeker after 
adventure, he found his role early 
in life as someone who would try 
anything and everything for the 
sheer hell of it. Philip Hoare looks 
back on his exotic and globe- 
trotting life. 


ecently described as ‘the most 
neglected American writer since 
the war’, Paul Bowles is a writer 
whose chronicles of dark 
exploits in foreign climes bear an enviable 
clarity and a cool detachment. North 
Africa is the usual setting — the country 
has obsessed Bowles for most of his adult 
life, as has a compulsion for travel. 

New York-born, Bowles is yet another 
writer with a turbulent childhood. He 
hated his father, thought his mother stupid, 
and was generally wilful as a child. This 
was a trait that he often carried to logical 
extremes, for example when, hearing 
classmates discussing circumcision, the 
boy Bowles went home and stuck a needle 
through his foreskin to see what it would 
feel like. Such experimentation marked him 
out early on as someone who would try 
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anything and everything for the sheer hell 
of it. 

Bowles’ first poem was published in the 
Parisian magazine Transition, while he was 
still at art school sniffing ether. Some 
“strange act of compulsion” made him go 
to Europe in 1931, where he lost his 
virginity almost simultaneously to a man 
and a woman. Returning reluctantly to the 
States, he began to study musical 
composition under Aaron Copeland, who, 
sharing Paul's wanderlust, took him off to 
Morocco. His first experience of the 
country besotted him “with its light and 
air’’, its strange customs and magical rites. 

In Paris, Bowles got to know Gertrude 
Stein and the whole collection of the 
Parisian elite, collecting famous names 
with a vengeance. “One might expect a 
young man to have progressed beyond this 
sort of behaviour ... but not at all,” he 
observed, and went on to Berlin to meet 
some more. He disapproved of Stephen 
Spender and “the Byronesque manner in 
which he wore his shirt, open down to the 
chest — it struck me as unheard of that he 
should want to announce his status asa 
poet rather than dissimulate it ... tome 


‘name was all-important, the actuality 
represented by it, less so.” Isherwood 
introduced him to Jean Ross, and later 
used Paul's surname for Sally Bowles, the 
character based on her in Goodbye To 
Berlin. Kurt Schwitters was next on the list, 
and Paul helped him scavenge the local 
rubbish-tip for material for Schwitters’ 
Merz-Bar, attracting bemused stares from 
fellow tram travellers. 

Back in the States, Bowles tried to make 
a living out of music, succeeding 
intermittently, eventually resorting to 
“going on relief’. A flirtation with the 
American Communist Party was “‘limited 
to what | thought of as its harassing and 
disrupting potential and this 
subsequently created problems for him 
when applying for visas. In 1937 he met 
Jane Auer, also an aspiring writer, and they 
married the next year. Their honeymoon in 
Panama provided Jane with material for 
her only novel Two Serious Ladies, an 
acerbic tale of spinsterish women going to 
the dogs... 

The couple lived communally with 
Auden and Benjamin Britten for a while, 
and the FBI found cause to investigate 
them. The Army Board rejected Paul — the 
psychiatrist mistook his ear-plugs, used to 
keep out noise when composing, as the sign 
of a “psychoneurotic personality defect’, 
and he thus escpaed the war. 

Bowles began writing again after a vivid 
dream of Tangiers — the result was his first 
novel, The Sheltering Sky. It's an accurate 
expression of his interest in ‘‘alien 
cultures’, with the psychic destruction of 
two American tourists as its theme. 

After the war, Bowles scored music for 
works by Tennessee Williams, Sartre and 
Lorca, and translated Borges’ stories. In 
Tangiers he made Jane try ‘majoun’ — 
cannabis jam — but she took too much, 
and later commented that “anything that 
can do awful things like that is dangerous.” 
Gore Vidal became a good friend, as did 
William Burroughs and Brion Gysin when 
they settled in Morocco. 

Paul continued his incessant journeying 
— Ceylon, Thailand, Mexico — until Jane 
suffered a stroke which, sadly, cut short her 
writing career. Despite her half-hearted 
objections, Jane's extant short stories were 
published in one volume, Plain Pleasures. 
Paul went to live permanently in Tangiers 
after Jane was hospitalised: ‘‘] realized to 
what an extent the world had worsened, 
and that I no longr wanted to trvael.” 

Jane Bowles died in Malaga in 1972, but 
Paul Bowles lives still in Tangiers. His most 
recent stories, collected as Midnight Mass, 
were published by Black Sparrow in 198], 
and his translations of short stories by 
Borges and others, intriguingly titled She 
Hoke Me Up So I Killed Her, have recently 
been published by Cadmus. Even though 
The Sheltering Sky was chosen as one of 
the twenty best post-war American novels 
this year, Bowles couldn't be persuaded to 
come to the celebrations. Bowles’ 
philosophy remains: “I hung on and 
waited. It seems to me that this is what 
most people do — the occasions when there 
is the possibility of doing more than that are 
becoming rare indeed.” 


Paul Bowles’ novels are published by Peter Owen in 
hardback. by Arena in paperback, as are Jane Bowles’ 
works. Black Sparrow Press publish the short stories and 
poetry. She Woke Me Up So I Killed Her is published by 
Cadmus Editions, distributed by the Airlift Book 
Company. 
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NEW NON-FICTION © 





Reviewed by Marc Issue. 
urf City/Drag City, by Rob 
Burt (Blandford, £5.95). A wild 
| pictorial history of Surf Culture, 
Be a silly phase that American teen 
went through in the very late Fifties and 
early Sixties and which lasted until the 
Beatles appeared on the Ed Sullivan Show 
in February 1964, give or take an 
afternoon. A very WASP cult it was, 
musically unremarkable, but full of iconic 
teen imagery that has bubbled to the 
surface with surprising regularity ever since 
(the graphic identity of surf found 
particular favour in north London about 
the turn of the decade — this decade, that 
is). The Burt book is substantial enough to 
cause a few ripples, but the hydrodynamics 
of the British coastline being what they are 
(to say nothing of the mean temperature 
this time of year), I doubt very much if it 
will excite a full-scale revival. A creditable 
piece of lifestyle archaeology. 

Designer Boys and Material Girls, by 
Dave Hill (Blandford, £9.95). This is, how 
you say, very handy: a neat and eloquent 
summary of the dominant trends in 
Eighties pop music, presented as extended 
essays on the foremost figures. Some of 
these essays are mostly biographical, others 
veer away into the abstract, meditations on 
the theme of mass consumption, ecstatic, 
saturated communication. Designer Boys 
and Material Girls makes its appeal across 
a truly panoramic breadth of readership, 
from the teenybopper (now there's a word 
you don't hear a lot these days — I wonder 
if it's been suppressed? ) to the media 
studies set. No one is going to be entirely 
satisfied with the book, but then you can't 
please everyone all the time. 

House, by Tracy Kidder (Picador, 
£3.95). An odd one — this is presented asa 
work of non-fiction, the description of the 
construction of a house in Massachusetts. 
It is written in the form of a novel, and pays 
at least as much attention to the working of 
the various minds and bodies of the people 
doing the business as it does to the material 
construction, the deals made, and so forth. 
It is an unusual work, almost paranoid in 
its intimacy and attention to detail, a 
provocative confrontation between form 
and content. The result lies beyond easy 
definition — which is fine with me. I 
couldn't put my hand on my heart and say | 
was wildly excited by this, but it is very 
intriguing... . 

Goddess: The Secret Lives of Marilyn 
Monroe, by Antony Summers (Sphere, 
£3.95). This looks like it, folks, the most 
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definitive biography of Marilyn Monroe — 
and at 621 pages including the index and 
references, undoubtedly the thickest. The 
project was kicked off when the Sunday 
Express commissioned Summers, a British 
journalist, to write a piece on the re- 
opening of the casebook on Marilyn's 
death, in 1982. Summers manages to surge 
along with a very long and complicated 
story, with the momentum of a predestined 
Best Seller, and there's plenty of stuff you 
never knew about everything you never 
knew about Marilyn. He's gone to some 
pains — and six hundred and fifty 
interviews — to dig up a lot of new 
material, and so Goddess will not want for 
avid readers. The main selling point, I 
suspect, is the heavy emphasis on Marilyn's 

“orivate life’ (if you'll pardon my quotation 
marks) and the Big Question that hangs 
over her death, and the famous alleged 
involvement of Robert Kennedy. It is 
possible, I'm sure, to get very excited by the 
conspiracy theories proposed here — if 
you ve led a very sheltered life and believe 
what you read in the papers... . . The 
Truth? Leave Dennis Greaves out of 
this... . 

McCartney The Biography, by Chris 
Salewicz (Macdonald, £10.95). McCartney 
has been a songwriter of genius, and may 
be still (there is no sure way to tell) and he 
has led an eventful life, as a member of the 
First Pop Group, and asa pioneer artist- 
businessman in the pop world. Indeed, he 
has had a number of entirely distinct and 
wildly successful careers in pop — asa 
Beatle, as Wings, asa solo performer and 
as the Great Elder Statesman of pop — 
McCartney is the Fab One: immutable, 
perfect, heroic, And there is something very 
weird about him, if you think about it. This 
weirdness is alluded to in the first chapter of 
Chris Salewicz’s book, where on the death 
of McCartney's mother in 1956, and again 
twenty four years later on the death of his 
former partner John Lennon, he makes 
comments which are quite bizarre in their 
soulless flippancy. Excellent though this 
book is in many ways — itis a familiar 
story, well written and from an hitherto 
neglected point of view — Paul does come 
over implausibly nice and normal. A big 
point made here is that Paul's reputation 
deserves some rehabilitation, particularly 
with respect to his relationship with 
Lennon, This is the best McCartney 
biography so far — worth the price of 
admission just for the story about Paul and 
Linda being held up at knife-point by a 
street gang in Lagos. The knives drew 
closer to Paul's throat. “Don't hurt him,” 
screamed Linda, “he’s Beatle Paul!" The 
assailants retreated in (understandable) 
confusion. Priceless. 
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The McCartney File, compiled by Bill 
Harry (Virgin, £5.99) on the other hand, is 
an utter waste of time. This is an ‘Aardvark 
to Zygotrope’ guide to the life and works of 
Mister James Paul McCartney. Stuck with 
the authorized Beatle Paul side of things, 
there is really nothing much here to 
evaluate, except for Mister Bill Harry's 
royalty statements. You really don’t need 
this, 

| Read The News Today: Great Rock 
and Pop Headlines, by Tony Jasper 
(Willow Books £6.95). This takes scissors- 
and-paste publishing just about as far as it 
will go — one assumes, and fervently 
hopes. A large format paperback collection 
of pop-related newspaper cuttings from the 
dawn of time (Radio One's dawn of time, 
anyway: Elvis Presley's first record) up to 
the opening of the memorial garden for 
John Lennon in Central Park (strikes me as 
rather an arbitrary and downbeat sort of 
closer, but who knows what convolutions 
run through the minds of people who can 
cobble an idea this feeble together, and 
then see it through without ever sobering 
up? ). Dowdy tabloids, sub-literate captions 
on sub-literate cuttings. I shall modify my 
copy by re-cutting up, re-assembling, and 
let's see what vile and scurrilous 
possibilities offer themselves once this is 
done. It's got to be more enjoyable than 
this... .@ 
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oralities and loyalties — and 
their attendant pathology — 
| provide the theme for Thomas 
> Keneally’s dramatic narrative, 
A Family Madness (Sceptre, £3.95). In 
suburban Sydney, security man and semi- 
pro Rugby League footballer Terry 
Delaney is employed by the Kabbel family 
firm. The Kabbels, old world Rudi and his 
superficially Australian offspring, were 
refugees after World War Two. They're a 
close family, very close; but maybe no more 
or less clannish than any old world 
immigrants to the brave new world down 
under. Yet a concealed and anxious 
Delaney observes a social worker's visit to 
the Kabbel home, which is quietly and 
mysteriously under siege. 

The events leading to this state of 
affairs are gradually unravelled in the rest 
of the novel. The events go back to the war, 
when the Kabbel family were prominent 
citizens in an eastern European country 
without frontiers, being divided between 
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Russia, Poland and, subsequently, 
Germany. Is it merely misguided 
patriotism or political pragmatism that 
leads them to collaborate with the SS in a 
vain attempt, through the accidents of 
conflict, to establish a Byelorussian state? 
The history of the period (A Family 
Madness is an imaginative historical novel, 
similar in this respect to the author's 
Booker Prize-winning Schindler's Ark) is 
recounted in the journals of the father and a 
commentary upon them by the son, now 
settled in Australia. The internal logic of 
the father's criminal complicity is 
frighteningly consistent, and demands an 
imaginative leap by the reader into the 
mind of an accomplice to atrocity. 

References to the solution of the Jewish 
question in the area are made passim; a 
political choice like any other. There is a 
policy to be implemented. Discussion 
centres on the presentation and 
accomplishment of this policy. One 
incident is particularly telling. Kabbelski 
(the father) is a local Chief Of Police, 
officially in charge of the interrogation of a 
partisan caught after shooting the mayor's 
wife. He doesn't especially want him killed 
by the Germans, not unofficially, before a 
trial; “When I got back at dusk found that 
Gestapo had hanged the boy partisan from 
one of the pipes in the cellar. Barely an 
apology from them.” There is more of this, 
and it is grimly compulsive stuff, though 
written in very lively prose. 

The world of Miles Gibson's mesmeric 
Dancing With Mermaids (Paladin, £2.95) 
isa world apart: Rams Horn |\a diabolical 
innuendo to begin with) is a memory, a lost 
cause, a carnival of ghosts, an ark of half- 
forgotten dreams, Sometimes in summer, 
when the air sparkles with salt and gulls are 
dancing on the wind.. . .” Rams Horn 
comes to life here with all the force of a 
nightmare, The sea whispers soft as the 
rustle of women’s skirts, the sea sucks at the 
crumbling cliffs, a stubborn moon 
smoulders, poisonous cats with yellow eye 
craw! from the safety of drains, Rams Horn 
creaks in the darkness. Mrs Clancy raises 
the Devil, the doctor's surgery is empty 
because all the locals prefer Mrs Halibut’s 
natural remedies. Mrs Reynolds goes to her 
for a little something to rid her of the 
amorous African boarder with designs on 
both mother and daughter. Three nasty 
boys are haunted by the mysteries of Mercy 
Peters. This is darkly humorous, erotic 
horror. Funny, but not safely so, and not 
ludicrously dark either. A hot-house 
phantasmagoria, not over-praised by its 
comparison with Dylan Thomas, it’s full of 
wild and unforgivable imaginings. 

Tom Stoppard, Ted Hughes, Kazuo 
Ishiguro and Ann Devlin all got their first 
literary break in Faber's First Fictions 
series, now up to Introduction 9 (Faber, 
£3.95). So what, the literary world 
wonders, of these young writers: Douglas 
Glover, 38, Kristen Hemmerechts, 31, 
Deirdre Madden, 26, Deborah Moffat, 33, 
Dorothy Nimmo (age not specified), and 
Jaci Stephen, 28? 

There are two or three selections from 
each writer included, although Deirdre 
Madden presents only one longer piece, 
and her novella, Hidden Symptoms, set 
around the lives of three young people in 
Belfast, is the most stimulating and 
ambitious work here, Elsewhere there is 
much light comedy, competence, and 
family affairs. But nothing too wild or 
unforgivable. @ 
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On a lighter note. MUCH LIGHTER that same evening. . . Following in the 


faddish footsteps of last year’s colourful skinjobs, a few fabulous floosies have slung on brave faces and 
slapped all this talk of ‘natural hair’ right in the head. The vogue is for vague colour. Sweet, somewhere 
between sherbert lemon and custard cream. The length, as such, is indeterminable, determined only by the 
date of your last visit to the barber. In essence shortest is sharpest. On the ground lie last year’s bobs and curls, 
as pretty girls now wear their hair thin. Conspirators Angie Hill and Martine Houghton shed light on the 


look, looking like 
a bunch of 
bleached _ boys, 
but it does all 
appear to be ter- 
ribly reminiscent 
of one particular 
SCARLETT wo- 
man. Get a crop, 
but get it quick, 
before everyone 
else grows out of 
theirs. CHOP! 
CHOP! 
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phot. graphs by Marcus Tomlinson represented by sebastian cortes (milan) 


modelled by Angie Hill at bookings 
& Martine Houghton at marco rasala. 


make-up by Lynne Easton at creative work force 


leathers by Jean Paul Gaultier 


customised ‘hells belles‘ scarves by Pink Soda. 


tights as gloves Mystere by Elle. 
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Nightmarish 
Hells Angels 

reign down in 
, , ; the underworld of Jean Paul Gaultier’s visionary 
Paris (post punk apocalypse). Devilishly leather clad outriders go down a right Russian storm on his 
constructivist catwalk. His silhouettes are streamlined and sculpted into shapely sheaths. Stitched and 
restitched until they are forced to fit the body perfect, continuing the vogue for the body positive. GOOD 
STRONG LOOKS. Metal abounds, heavier and heavier still. The zip, chrome clip, and silvered tip. Gaultier 
has no trouble getting iron maidens to dress up, whilst his bikers strip. Racey. Like an avenging angel. 
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Over the past few seasons Paris Couture has 

flourished despite the depression experienced by the 

rest of the world. A rich woman no longer deals with 

her depression by dropping a valium or visiting her 

therapist. Instead she is more likely to drop 
upwards of £5,000 into the palm of her couturier, 
who will comfort her with all manner of fabricated 
alchemy. Here Hamish Bowles, Assistant Fashion 
k:ditor of Harpers & Queen magazine, reports from 
Paris on the latest couture showings, and on the 
following pages, BLITZ Fashion Editor Iain R. 
Webb creates his own copies of a selection of the 
gowns. . .in DENIM. 
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he Paris couture openings are a world 

| apart from reality. They conjure up an 
image of a lost pre-war existence, when 
battalions of immaculate ladies 

















operation to 


boost the all-important sales of scents and scarves, 


the couture is once again pointing fashion 


directions. The breath-snatching thing is that for 


legions of women the couture way to dress is still a 


reality. They come crowding into the chi-chi 
salons, yellowing roses of Texas with lizard-skin 


bodies and platinum bouffants, as chiselled and 


valiantly immobile as so many Statues of Liberty; 


let loose with untold resources to unleash their 
jejeune and over-decorated dressmaker creations 
on a swooning public. 

Gerard Pipart at Nina Ricci sets the tone of the 
couture in appropriately refulgent style. Pipart 





leading middle-eastern princesses, bored to tears, and 

pampered filling their air-conditioned desert palaces with 

lives had the rows of walk-in wardrobes — one for suits, one for 

careless dresses, one for furs, one for ballgowns. . .; 

leisure to crumbling patrician French women, old and 

spend their ravaged as the century, their shrivelled crab-apple ' 

days with heads propped up with Masai collars from the CF sb M sl 

interminable legendary jewellers of the Place Vendéme. They all 

fittings at the come to be measured, pinned and fitted for suits 

dressmaker, that will cost £5,000, evening gowns that might dearly loves to smother a Second Empire jeune fille 

milliner- cost £10,000, and embroidered ballgowns that will crinoline in massed arrangements of rose petal and 

modiste and cost a pied-a-terre in Knightsbridge. butterflies; to enliven an elegant chemise with 

shoemaker, Perched on spindly little gilt salon chairs, drunk rhubarb-leaf pierrot collars and freakishly 

lengthy on a heady cocktail of scents, with the gentle overgrown camellias; to lavish a day suit with 

sessions with rustling of fans and programmes rising to operatic lashings of fox and crusted embroideries. 

the Marcel crescendo in the heat, the ladies wait, breathless, Devastatingly camp, even by Paris couture 

machine at for the defilé to begin. standards where excess spells success, his head 

Antoine (he The music — faux classical or euro-trash Hi- clouded in some Hollywood daydream, Pipart sent 

tested his NRG — beats the fashionable tattoo, and the out New Look Irene suits, Adrian satin sheaths 

lavenderrinse couture gals step out, haughty, unutterably thick with embroideries and a Travis Banton 

onhisBorzois — disdainful, prancing like prize racehorses, twirling bustle or two. 

first), and just so; tugging at a glove, fondling a lobe, Eric Mortensen at Balmain belongs, 

endlessgossip |§ shoulderblades back, pelvises thrust forward, emphatically, to the same school of design. His 

sessions en poised to attack. extraordinary insect woman, bound and enslaved 

route. Atits very best, couture is a sublime fusion of in cocoons of satin, fox and faille, her face 
Although form, fabric, design and construction, the highest shrouded Dietrich-like in mists of net, can barely 

these days possible point of sartorial art. Very few couturiers set one teetering heel in front of the other, her 

> essentially a come near to scaling this peak, and the rest can knees imprisoned in a Charies James whoosh of 
CHAWNEL 4 “ia ‘ , sos , 7 
prestige seem all too often like precociously artisticchildren —_ sash and bow. For day, she dresses Edgware Road 


in leather-bound mohair sweaters with fox fur 
sleeves, or cinematic impractical in gleaming white 
fox. A touch of vintage couture genius is evidenced 
by Mortensen’s deft cutting — sleeves 
miraculously draped from cowl necklines show an 
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elbow tip peeping through; faces sprout from 
gargantuan bows of winged faille. Most 
appropriate touch of all — the strains of Mame! 
ringing out as the invités filed out (oh, very Lucille 
Ball). 

Old couture style in the grand manner is on show 
at Grés. Serene, venerable, and diminutive as a 
temple Buddha, Madame Grés habitually holds 
court in her light drenched salons in the Rue de la 
Paix, appointed with soiled white vinyl airport 
pouffes and mannequins of uncertain age. 

At times almost painfully slow-paced and 
archaic, a Grés presentation gives some hint of the 
pre-war order of things. Perfectly comprehensive 
— spring showings even include beach wear — day 
dresses and afternoon suits step past in a sludgy 
haze before the longed-for cocktail and evening 
dresses: miraculous and timeless constructions of 
stiff taffetas and faille or statuesque draperies of 
chiffon and organza in disarming colour 
blendings, all sent out at great speed, vanishing 
like rare butterflies as you set pen to paper... . 

Understatement is most emphatically not part 
of Ungaro’s design lexicon. Opulent and 
voluptuous as a temptress from a technicolour 


BLITZ 


Arabian Nights, the Ungaro diva generally dresses 
to impress in a frantic mélange of fabric, print, 
colour and shape. Dubbing this collection 
Hommage a Balenciaga in deference to the master 
couturier he tailored for in the late 50's, Ungaro 
toned down his usual excesses and sent his models 
out to the strains of a chamber orchestra, in pared 
down, sculptural shapes. Cocktail chemise sack 
dresses and vast puffball opera coats worn over 
reed-slim evening slinks were obvious reworkings 
of Balenciaga themes, in dramatic contrast to the 
Ungaro staples. 

Operatic to the last, he galvanised the assembled 
grandes dames by sending out a bien musclé black 
dancer in loin cloth, heralding a flock of 
mannequins dressed in smoke-grey chiffon evening 
columns, from which throng he emerged leading a 
girl in vivid Chinese yellow sheath, and the bride 
in oyster opera coat and bee-keeper tulle veiling. 

Lagerfeld, however, remains the unassailable 
fashion showman. Under the dulled glass roof of 
the Ecole de Beaux Arts courtyard, the Chanel 
catwalk swept up to a proscenium arch with 
painted swags of curtain, which lifted to reveal 
Inés as La Grande Mademoiselle in studious 
contemplation of a classic cardigan tailleur 
sported by Meisel model Meg, whose runner-bean 
limbs stretch to infinity. With frightful audacity, 
Lagerfeld sent out the jackets of these £5,000 suits 
unlined, so that they flapped and fell like 
cardigans. In emphatically structured contrast, 
however, he carved New Look hour-glass shapes 
over mini-crinnies. Maliciously, he sent out Jerry 
Hall and Inés in the same red suits — Inés sportive 
and utterly chic as ever, sans accessories; never-so- 
voluptuous Jerry larded with a pirate's cache of 
chunky bijoux. 

At Patou, 35 year-old Christian Lacroix 
consolidated his reputation as the most 
directional, inventive and controversial designer in 
the couture. Lacroix packed the Intercontinental 
ballroom with a branché fashion fetish crowd more 
generally seen thronging the Bercot graduation 
show, or being puréed by the bouncers at Gaultier. 

His crisp trapeze suits, cropped short and 
flourished with witch hats, vast mink pillow muffs 
and jewel-encrusted court shoes, resembled the 
brilliant shapes YSL experimented with in his 
early days at Dior. Lacroix's frenzied, eclectic taste 
injects the staid and often predictable classicism of 
the courture with a vital energy. Inspired by a 
recent trip to the States, he sent out patchwork 
California hippy smocks, killer-smart Manhattan 
chic high-waisted bags wth lavish furs, and saloon- 
bar gals in fauve bright bustles. 


Couture as controversial as this has not been 
seen since YSL shocked the Dior establishment 
with his Left Bank innovations in 1959/60. A 
black polo neck with lilac mink mini — fringed, de 
Ville-like, in tails — forest green broadtail skating 
skirt, cropped above the knee; bright orange Baby 
Doll trapeze dress; brown velvet ballgown, bustled 
behind, and, Van Eyck-like, in front, too — of such 
decadent eccentricities was Lacroix’s collection 
made... . 

YSL remains the definitive couture master, his 
clothes shown one by one with no music (save a 
triumphant march for the bride) down an endless 
catwalk, accompanied only by a hypnotic voice- 
over: ‘Numero un, number one, ‘La Femme au 
coeur de rubis’ "as a scarlet suede suit appears, 
with black fox sleeves. The names get better: ‘Do 
you speak English?’, ‘Lenchantment étrange de 
vos yeux violets’, ‘Pour vous’ j'ai mis ma jolie robe. 

YSLhas 
that supreme 
talent for 
creating 
clothes 
perfectly 
simple and 
simply 
perfect. His 
trim, 
flawlessly 
prortioned 
suits, 
mondaine 
50's cocktail 
dresses and 
understated 
ballgowns are 
simply the 
dernier cri in 
good taste. 

This is 
what the 
Couture 
means. The 
thread of 
perfection 
deftly sitching 
through the 
years, a 
fusion of singular taste and technical artistry that 
left me — fashion fatality that I am — dabbing 
misty eyes with a handkerchief drenched in scent 

— Coco, Y, or sheer, unadulterated Joy de Patou? 


YVES STLAURENT 
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Linda Davidson plays Mary Smith, 


the estranged 


Northern punk, 


in EastEnders. 


Cs) N eG 7 Four years ago, not to the day, I'm 


climbing these steps, many steps, 
thinking about something else perhaps. This is 
slumbering London, the part that rubs its eyes and 
hopes that something is going to happen. Somewhere 
between Tooting and Balham. 

| reach the top and knocs on this door, my sister 
answers. So! smile and walk in, the usual small talk. 
Somebody's seated at the table, someone I've not met. | 
notice some smal! details, well they might turn out to 
be significant. She’s remarkably self-absorbed, distant 
and demure. She sits and reads this large tome and I’m 
wondering what it is. As I'm craning my neck to see, 
she holds it up. Hmmmmmm, Complete Works Of Oscar 
Wilde, impeccable. She nods absently, far away, 
snagged on some word or some line maybe. 

Five minutes later. 

“There's this one paragraph,” she’s smiling, “from De 
Profundis, love it, can't stop reading it.” 

It says: 

‘It is tragic how few people ever possess their souls 
before they die. ‘Nothing is more rare in any man, says 
Emerson, ‘than an act of his own’ It is quite true. Most 
people are other people. Their thoughts are someone 
else's opinions, there life a mimicry, their passions a 
quotation. 

Later, she tells me she’s an actress, just at drama 
school. Also later, | wonder if this is connected to the 
Wilde quote in any way. Probably yes. 


T W ‘S EF Much later, two years maybe. I'm 


watching this new twice- -weekly 
drama on television, surprised by the bedlam pace, 
and there's that girl again, the one from the quote. She 
plays Mary Smith, Eastenders’ estranged Northern 
punk. All alone except for this small child, she walks 
about in this odd daze, this perpetual bewilderment. 
The drama moves full lick, packed with shattered 
nerves and hopeless dreamers. Mary Smith moves 
mysteriously on the outside, tense and misplaced. 
Interesting. What happened to the girl from the quote, 
something else? 


> 





Interview by Jonh Wilde. 
Photographs by Liam Woon. 
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LINDA DAVIDSON 





se i 
never 
think, 
‘Why am I 
doing this?’ 
because [know 
why I’m doing 
it, because 
there’s thi 
enormous desire 
to doit.” 





> THR . . TIM - S I watch her cross 


this street, we're 

standing in Wood Green's expansive Shopping City. 
All these faces watch her pass, then they make a quick 
double-take and nudge their partners. “Oooh, look, 
it’s her! The punk one from EastEnders.” 

We say hello and she tells me it’s her birthday, just 22! 

How are you then? 

“Just fine.” 

See you, there’s my bus. 


FO WU R Wesitinthe sunat Alexandra Palace 
and there’s this queue of schoolkids 

waiting tor Linda Davidson to autograph a small 
mountain of paper napkins. When they leave, she 
sighs. 

“Fame?” 

It's come fast, must seem like a strange fate. 

“Oh, fame. It doesn't feel like an absurd thing, which 
surprises you, I know. You're at college and you're 


thinking, ‘When I leave, I want to do this, this and this’; 


you think, ‘Oh, in four years, I'd like to be well known, 
get the parts I want to act... 

“Sometimes, the dream is sweeter than the taste. 
Sometimes, y'know, the taste can be very painful. 
There’s all the invasion of privacy, Fleet Street can 
make me so fed up at times. 

“T get so excited about it, though, doing interviews 
and photos, it feels special, the attention...” 

Then things go all dizzy, like you've been shaken 
around. 

“Oh, like I went to this party for Richard Branson last 
month and I had to keep running to the toilet to calm 
myself down, there were all these people. I'm thinking, 
‘This is Billy Connolly I'm talking to here, aaahhh, it’s 
too much!” 

It must make life so... 
“Constantly interesting.” 


So many moments. 

“Well, the best moments I've had recently have had 
nothing to do with the show. I've just been on holiday 
to Canada. I was sitting by this wall, watching a bird try 
to kill a rat to get food for its babies. I just sat there for 
an hour, I couldn't look away. The rat was running 
along looking for its own food and then it suddenly 
saw the bird and ran into a hole. When it came out 
again, the bird just turned its back, as though it had 
lost interest, just turning quickly now and then. 
Suddenly, it swooped down and caught the rat, but it 
managed to get away. I didn't want the bird to catch it 
really, it was so sad, dead cute. 

“Then, again in Canada, I watched these two beluga 
whales making love, that was brilliant. They've got 
these weenie heads and weenie fins and the males and 
females look alike. The boy’s willy comes out of this 
little slit and goes into the female. When it's over, it 
goes back in again, just tucks it away.” 


“At first, it was a complete obsession, for the first 
six or seven months, because it didn’t come naturally to 
me. I was still fighting the part, getting to know it.” 

Linda Davidson, Canadian born, left her Southport 
school in 1979, studied dancing at Liverpool Theatre 
School, came to London in 1980 to the Italia Conti 
Stage Acadamy. Television swept her up, parts in Who 
Dares Wins, Shades of Darkness and Bulman. Glaring 
fame was ready, though, Mary Smith was about to 
fetch her first breath. 

We stop to sit by the pond. Is this someone else? This 
afternoon, the recalcitrant Mary is conspicuous by her 
absence, little trace here of the cartoon punk contours, 
none of the nonplussed expressions, nor the carefully 
arranged confusion. Linda comes sure and casual, 
touchingly modest, highly articulate, not Mary, 
someone else. 

“It is hard sometimes for people to separate me from 
the character,” she explains. “It’s something I just can’t 
escape at times, Of course, most of the EastEnders cast 
get this reaction too, but I’m a bit of an exception 
because | don't even look like Mary, it’s so far removed. 

“When I go out sometimes, say to Kings Road or 
Covent Garden, where lots of punks hang out, they 
sometimes shout, ‘Look, there's that girl from 
EastEnders, what's she doing dressed like that? So 
normal!’ | suppose some of them might see it as some 
huge betrayal, quite funny really.” 

EastEnders refuses to be tagged ‘soap opera’ of 
course, that term regarded somewhat as aslurin 
television circles these days, either indicative of the 
folksy old soap regime (‘Corry’, Crossroads, Emmerdale) 
or the garish modern American variety. It prefers the 
handle ‘real life drama’, which rings ironic, considering 
that realism hardly ranks on the show’s lengthy list of 
strengths and virtues. Its magic really comes out of 
classic characterisation (almost ona par with sixties 
Coronation Street), that manic pace, consistently good 
plots. 

The East End that Mary and the rest of those ne‘er- 
do-wells inhabit is patently mythical but hardly 
caricature. Likewise, its characters are invariably 
overcoloured, but rarely too preposterous. Like any 
show of this genre, EastEnders often struggles to grasp 
the restlessness of teenage life with any true visionary 
insight — witness their recent hamfisted attempts at 
introducing a pop band, Dog Market, to the series. 


Bids bo Ted 


Furthermore, Mary Smith, as sub-culture kind, may 
not necessarily dovetail with our image of the 
disaffected spike-punk, coming too isolated and too 
close to compromise all the time. 

These are not necessarily shortcomings of course, 
detracting little, if at all, from the steamroller fiction. 
After all, who looks to EastEnders and its distraught 
drama for authenticity, documentary, dull honesty? 

Then there's Mary, all her troubles bubbling on the 
periphery but crucial to the heart of the show. Not an 
Angie or a Den maybe, but adding some 
apprehension, some element trembling in the 
balance... 


“In the beginning,” Linda recalls, “it was very 
difficult for me to get arounded picture of what Mary 
was, because she didn't go around with other punks 
and that’s usually such a group thing. She didn’t have 
lots of records; she had a baby, living on her own in this 
Square, fighting for money and wanting to buy things 
like record-players and tape-recorders. She was falling 
into those traps but also fighting against it with her 
image. 

“Why is it such a popular character? Well, people 
only like any character because they see themselves in 
it and they can relate to that. A lot of people identify 
with Mary to an almost frightening extent. There was 
this story in the paper about a young girl who went 
missing because her mum wouldn't let her have a 
haircut like Mary Smith. 

“EastEnders is as close to real-life as you make it and 
will be as long as people carry on identifying with it. 
People get so involved with it, don't they? 

“I’ve just been reading this book called Tea And 
Tranquillizers, which is like a woman's diary. 
Sometimes, it'll just say, ‘Ditto, same as the day before’. 
All this character does is take a valium, wash the kids, 
put them off to school, do the ironing, pick the kids up, 
wait for the hubbie to come home, etc. Well, that’s what 
EastEnders is like in a way. If, in this book, the woman 
could realize that other people are living this valium 
hell. . . ifshe could see that the woman who lives 
down the road, who she thinks is blissfully happy, 
who she envies, if she could see that this woman is just 
like her. . . she'd get out of her situation, to know she's 
not the only one in the world feeling this.” 

Then EastEnders hints at the boredom, all that self- 
loathing, buries it beneath the helter-skelter pace and 
the sensation. 

“Tt shows you the fragments. You can’t have someone 
waiting for their nails to dry because that's really 
boring. The script-writers are so clever because they 
show us that people's lives are boring, all the mundane 
everyday things they waste time on, going to the shops 
and all the awfulness. Then they show us the drama as 
well. 

“The East End itself is a huge collage, no longer the 
old-fashioned image that people still think of. Now, it's 
populated with Asians and blacks, the old white East 
Enders have all made money and live in Finchley now. 
If the show is this collage, it’s a collage of a time that 
was, atime that is now, a mundane way but also full of 
that drama, always gripping.” 


Well, Linda, am allowed to say you’ ve got this giant 


crush on Holly Johnson? 
“Oooooh, Oooooh! If he knocked on my door! 


al Er Re) a 3 


Gorgeous!” 

And you're almost neighbours. 

“Don't say it, just don’t.” 

Other objects of desire, other moments of baffle or 
dazzle, whatever next! 

“Brookside, absolutely wonderful! My Cocker Spaniel 
and my Cavalier King Charles Spaniel, how they go 
mad when they see me, running about in circles for 
half an hour, Chocolate. My first fan letter, special. 
Alice Walker's books, that insight, the way she 
describes everything so intricately, like a leaf falling. 
The Mighty Lemon Drops! 

“Sam Shepard, very nice! Oscar Wilde's letters, 
especially De Profundis (still), all that betrayal, phew! 
Diet coke, mmmmmm. Mel Gibson, there was so 
much hype about him and | thought, give hima miss, 
but I saw him on Wogan and he’s great. Teddy bears and 
soft toys. Swimming, sewing and reading. Jack 
Duckworth in Coronation Street, brilliant! 

“In Desperately Seeking Susan, there’sthis scene. . . 
Madonna’s on the bed with cami-knickers and 
camisole top, reading a diary or something and she 
starts taking Polaroids of herself, so sexy. 

“Stephen Spender, a total innocence, a great quality 
because it’s so easy to get jaded, blase. It's so easy to 
grow complacent with yourself, to think you're a good 
person, a nice person, that you do enough for people. 
Luckily I've never been caught in that trap of ‘'man 
actress, more special than you. Hopefully, that won't 


happen.” 


“I never think, ‘Why am I doing this?’ because I know 
why I'm doing it, because there's this enormous desire 
to doit” 

Well, we're going back to fame now. What did you 
think it was going to be like when you were four years 
old, did you fantasise about it, imagine what colour it 
might be, how it might arrive? 

“I probably thought it would be like the Joan Collins 
thing, very glittery, like satin, maybe larger than life. 
Now, well it’s fragile obviously but real. . . and I like 
the fragility of it, that’s exciting. 

“Of course you have your dreams when you're a 
child, things like meeting Holly Johnson! Sometimes 
those things come true and then it’s sort of spoilt 
sometimes. Sometimes, though, it’s brilliant! Meeting 
Billy Connolly!! Phew! 

“I can understand people wanting to be recognised 
in the street, that side of it. The way people reacted to 
me maybe. . . alot of my friends didn't ring me up 
because they thought I'd reckon they were only in 
touch because | was on TV, that kind of thing. 

“When the first EastEnders was shown though, 
uurrggghh, physically sick, the nerves!” 

Television then, how many million people? 
Television, how do you make it real? 

“With TV, well it’s more intimate than theatre. In 
theatre, you have to project everything so much more 
so it becomes like a false sense of reality. On television, 
if 1 wanted to whisper, if the person next to me could 
hear it then the microphone would pick it up. So you 
don’t have to project. You don't have to be 
overgenerous with your mannerisms or expressions, 
you can just be completely natural.” 

EastEnders can be unbelievably real, truly roistering 
fiction. Then there's Mary, just like a disguise? Linda's 
alter-ego? Real-life fantasy, convenient camouflage? 


“ny part you play is a part of you, whether it's 
surface or deep-down. For me, it’s more of a challenge 
to play someone who's different to Linda Davidson. 
When you play yourself, especially in this sort of 
drama, you get the typecasting danger, you're more 
likely to fall into it. 

“There was that time when Mary ‘de-punked' for 
Andy, when she was after him. Well, | was so scared 
about doing it with no make-up on and my hair 
straight. It was OK because Mary would have been 
scared too, so it just became a natural part of the 
character. The camouflage was lost for this time. It was 
scary to watch too, because it was like having me in the 
living-room. Two of us at the same time, strange.” 

So, to Linda, EastEnders has meant. . . 

“More confidence, more money of course, it satisfies 
my imagination, my creative energies. It means! don't 
have much time to sit down and read, but I manage to 
fit some in on the train in the mornings.” 

Riding on the tube, there must be some rum looks. 

“Yeah, you have to stick your head in a book and lose 
yourself. Otherwise. . . oh, God!” 

EastEnders means. . . 

“No boredom, absolutely none.’ 

We look ahead, but only slightly. After EastEnders, 
Linda wants to appear in a West End musical, so now 
she’s learning to sing. Because she’s not Mary, not 
really, the next move will be a challenge but there won't 
be Mary. Her ambition, just now, so she says, can’t be 
exhausted. 

How does it feel? 

“How can I put it? At 22, I've got life by the balls.” 

Thank God for that. 


As we move away from the park towards our bus, she 
tells me how to step back from it, how to appraise this 
sudden burst into the limelight. 

“I'm not meditative by nature, but before I go to sleep 
at nights, I lie in bed and think, ‘Where would I like to 
be now” Just let my mind wander so far away from the 
scripts and the characters and the attention. Then, 
when I come back, | feel | understand the value of all 
this, just what it means tome.” 

As we board our bus, you can't miss the squints and 
the sharp glares. Is that her, the odd girl from 
EastEnders, the one with the funny haircut and all that 
make-up? We sit amongst the afternoon shoppers and 
what do they see? 

“Well. . .” she sighs, “really, it's the show that's 
famous not me.” 

Bolstered by a Fleet Street that finds plenty of raw 
material in the ‘soap’ world, her own fame is 
snowballing though. 

“With Fleet Street,” she explains, “they're not a trap. 
Let's be honest, if they like you, they can make your 
career, Toacertain extent, if you appear in the papersa 
few times, you move up a level. You just have to be 
playful with them, use them in the same way they use 
you.” 

Asshe exits — “gotta buy a light-bulb” — I catch the 
slightest glimpse of Mary Smith in the cheeky smile 
and wonder if most people are other people. 

“I can see the shape of the fame now,’ she said, “but | 
can’t tell you the size of it. Ask me that in ten years.” 

A date, yeah bring that Mary along, we'll see about 
that. 

ed 
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A tailleur story which features neat, well 
defined characters is one of this autumn’s 
accented styles. 

Internationally, Yohji Yamamoto, Culture 
Shock, and new wave new rave Nick 
Coleman are forcing females to relive 
Victorian values: honing down the 
waistline, whilst letting the hips 
spread. As usual the price is high. 
The following pages feature these 
fastidious fashions created with 
almost entirely found 

garments. Not one of the gentlemen's jackets 
cost more than a quid fifty to buy, or took 
longer than half an hour to pin tuck into 
proportion. Cheapskates please note. It's a 


cinch, 
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mackintosh worn as dress and button hat BERMSTOCK SPEIRS clutch bag HARVEY MICHOLS. 


photographs by Mark Lewis represented by dominic freeman. 
modelled by Elizabeth at synchro. 

make-up by Stephanie Jenkins represented by joy goodman, 
hair by Rick Haylor at vidal sassoon 44 sloane st sw. 

tights throughout by Elbeo from harvey nichols. 

skating boots from Past Caring. 

~ picture hats by Paul Craig. 
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brown pin-stripe jacket pintucked to fit and additional gold buttons WAR OM WANT bound skirt, 
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ye THE FORCE 


N OCTOBER Sth, 1985, THE CHILL OF A 

Saturday afternoon on Tottenham's 

Broadwater Farm Estate was interrupted by an 

astonishing and unprecedented wave of 

violence. In what were described as “the worst 

riot scenes to have taken place within our 
shores", the Metropolitan police force engaged ina 
series of street battles with a large number of young, 
mainly black, people around the entrances to the 
estate, Ten hours later, from the debris and the 
shattered remains of local community relations, came a 
host of new statistics. 240 police officers had been 
injured; plastic bullets had been deployed for the first 
time in London. Above all, PC Keith Blakelock had 
become the first police officer to be killed in a riot in 
mainland Britain. 

The violence was preceded by the arrest of a black 
youth, Floyd Jarrett, and the confiscation by police of 
his front door keys. The significance of this action was 
to become clear when officers subsequently used the 
keys to let themselves into his mother’s home. 
Somewhere between their entrance — without a 
warrant, it's claimed — anda search, Mrs Jarrett 
collapsed, and later died from a heart-attack. The 
question of ‘did she fall or was she pushed” was 
answered in the coroner's verdict of accidental death. 
That, however, brought little satisfaction to the estate's 
black community who, feeling that the police were to 
blame, had fuelled petrol bombs in a thirst for revenge. 
It was also the last of a summer's violence that had 
spilled from the Handsworth and Lozell areas in 
Birmingham in early September, during which a post 
office was set ablaze, killing two men, to the two days 
of rioting and looting that arose in Brixton after Sherry 
Groce was shot and paralysed during a police raid. 
More than a few scores were settled in the two months 
of turmoil, but the major loser was the already strained 
relationship between the blacks and the boys in blue. 
The honeymoon of truce from the Brixton riots of 1981 
were definitely over in London. 

The anger in each camp has not abated; rather it’s 
fanned out, despite the Met’s new approach of ‘soft- 
policing’. Reports of subsequent, allegedly heavy- 
handed, police action on the Farm have continued to 
appear. To date, some 350 people have been arrested, 
though only 160 were later charged; and in one 
instance a young black woman was arrested, 
apparently at gunpoint, after the front door of her flat 
was sledgehammered by police officers. 

On the other side of the fence, one police sergeant 
has complained publicly about the inability of her 
commanding officers to take decisive action against 
such a ferocious attack, and the media has done much 
to highlight the tensions between junior ranks and 
senior officers over tactics. Strongly criticised for 
sanctioning the use of plastic bullets, Sir Kenneth 
Newman declared, “I wish to put all people of London 
on notice that! will not shrink from such a decision 
should I believe it to be a practical option for retaining 
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peace and preventing crime and injury.” One year later 
he’s into a more lateral sort of thinking — in the case of 
a number of Brixton houses being used for drug 
dealing, rather than initiate a raid, he contacted the 
local authority and arranged for the buildings to be 
demolished. It was, he said, “a perfectly effective 
solution which did not involve direct law 
enforcement.” 

Home Secretary Douglas Hurd has volunteered the 
cure to the sickness. In an article published in the 
Guardian in June of this year, entitled ‘May The Multi 
Racial Force Be With Us’, he professed himself to be 
“disappointed and dissatisfied by the low level of 
representation of black and Asian Britons in our Police 
Service. It isa weakness in our society, and one which | 
am anxious to tackle.” The argument that a larger 
number of ethnic minority police officers would forge a 
more trusting and confident relationship between the 
police and the black and Asian communities has met 
with little response from the latter. So far there are 
scarcely 300 Asian and black officers in the Met's 27,000 
contingent, despite a specific, though spasmodic, 
recruitment drive. 


It's arguable whether trust between the 

London police and its black community has ever 
existed. Any encounters with the Met were only 
sparingly reported in the 1950's, but by 1965 the 
influential Caribbean voice, The West Indian Standing 
Conference, found it necessary to examine ways of 
establishing positive relations with the police. A series 
of discussions resulted in the appointment of two 
police liaison officers to work with the West Indian and 
Asian communities. However, in the same year 
allegations of racism against the police began to 
surface. A year later, Joseph Hunte's booklet Nigger 
Hunting in England, published by the Conference, 
catalogued police mistreatment of blacks in the 
borough of Lambeth. Its over-simplistic approach was 
nonetheless offset by its conclusion that black 
policemen should be appointed at all levels. 

The question of liaison as a matter of public debate 
culminated in 1968 with the BBC's programme Cause 
For Concern. Jeff Crawford, the Secretary of the 
Conference at the time, and representatives of the Met 
were invited to participate in a ten minute discussion 
on camera, dealing with the experiences of black 
people who had been ‘framed’ by the police, but who 
had been acquitted and had received damages in the 
civil courts subsequently for malicious prosecution. In 
addition a black policeman went on record claiming 
that an overwhelming number of police hated blacks. 
The police representatives boycotted the programme 
after watching a preview, arguing that it was unfair, 
unobjective, grossly distorted, and highly defamatory 
of individual officers. 

During the protracted disagreements that followed, 
the police threatened to halt transmission with an 
injunction and then prosecute the BBC under sections 


of the Race Relations Act. The BBC’s withdrawal of part 
of the original programme content as a result led to the 
Conference severing contact with the police and 
requesting affiliated organisations to follow suit. So 
the sixties came to a close. 

During the seventies, hostility grew between the 
police and the new generation of British-born black 
youths. Research studies began to document some 
increasingly worrying trends. Young blacks were — 
and still are — four times more likely to be stopped and 
searched than their white contemporaries, and were 
more likely to be the victims of harrassment, The SUS 
laws were largely responsible — of people stopped and 
searched under these powers, 44% were black 
(although blacks formed only 3% to 4% of the national 
population). Mugging and a black skin became 
virtually synonymous when the police issued a racial 
breakdown of crime figures which revealed that the 
majority of victims were white, the majority of 
muggers black. London's black youths made their 
statement to the police en masse at the Notting Hill 
Carnival in 1976 — although a number of those taking 
part also made use of events to engage in some looting, 
a disappointing and unfortunate adjunct to the riot 
which considerably prejudiced public opinion against 
the black community. Running crowds of black youths 
assaulted the police with whatever weapons and 
missiles they could lay their hands on, living out 
Prince Jazzbo's reggae classic, Step Forward Youth ("cos 
de Babylon a brute. . ’), and the police gave as good as 
they got. 


Ten years later and I’m sitting in the sparse but 
spacious surroundings of the Haringey Community 
Relations Council (HCRC) building. Longer in the 
tooth now, Jeff Crawford is still trying to build that 
elusive bridge between black kids and the blue 
uniforms that they feel gave them a good kicking. This 
time he’s at the forefront of the police recruitment drive 
for ethnic minorities into the force, 

Ten years have passed and the memories of SUS 
laws, stop and search, and sporadic riot scenes burn as 
bright for many of the black youths. Racist attacks, 
especially on Asian families, are inadequately 
investigated, it's claimed. The Policy Studies Institute's 
research, published in 1983, concludes that “racialist 
talk and racial prejudice are. . .on the whole 
expected, accepted, and even fashionable”. Spooks, 
spades, sambos or sooties. No sell-out, Mr Crawford? 

“Two years ago | saw Hank DeGeneste,” he replies, 
“the American policeman who heads a large force 
operating in New York and New Jersey, and who was 
involved in bringing black officers into the fold in those 
areas, lecturing a group of racially mixed youngsters in 
a north London school. Through listening to his talk on 
how be brought black men and women into the force, I 
became a convert. Before that, I admit that I sat on the 
fence.” 

Crawford's position in London's black community is 
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LOCAL MAN AND 


WOMAN SOUGHT TO 
ASSIST POLICE WITH 
THEIR INQUIRIES. 











We are looking for men and women 


from every section of the community to help prevent crime, main- 
tain law and order and protect life and property. Members of the 
black, Asian and other ethnic minorities are particularly needed. 


Between Monday 28th July and Saturday 2nd August our 
Careers Information Centre will visit: Hounslow Community 
Relations Council, 51 Grove Road, Hounslow, Middx. 11.00a.m.- 
6.30p.m. daily (Saturday 10.00a.m.-4.30p.m.). Tel: 01-570 1168. 

Come along. You don't have to join. But you'll find out quite a 


lot about both the challenge and rewards of a career in the 


Metropolitan Police. 
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an important one, lacking the notoriety of other so- 
called black leaders like Bernie “bloody good hiding” 
Grant. He is at the centre of the new angle to the 
present recruitment drive, that of the ‘hard sell’ to 
entice more ethnic minorities into the Force. In an eight 
day programme that was scheduled before, but 
postponed until after, the Broadwater disturbances, 
123 members of the ethnic minorities visited the 
HCRC'’s offices to apply for London constable status. 
Using three black officers and one Asian officer, 
Crawford and the north London police spent their 
time soothing the fears of applicants that joining up 
would either make them ‘coconuts’ (black skin, white 
hearts) in the eyes of their own communities, or Uncle 
Toms in the Met. “We are promoting the idea of 
recruitment,” continues Crawford, “on the basis that it 
is a good job, with good money and career prospects, 
but if they go into the Force they will have to accept that 
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' Hounslow Community Relations Council. 





prejudices exist on both sides. It is far better now than 
in my day, 25 years ago, when the stipulation that a 
policeman had to be a British citizen automatically 
barred West Indian and Asian immigrants, who were 
policemen in their homelands and trained to the 
British standards.” 

However, Crawford has gone as tar as he canin 
helping the Force toward a greater representation of 
the 14.6% of ethnic minorities it polices in London. His 
request to set up a black advisory council that monitors 
the recruitment, training, equal opportunities and 
discipline that these officers will face, has been ignored 
by the Met. He is satisfied to a point. “We can't just 
hand over our young men and women to them without 
any form of check on their progress. We've proved the 
success of this method, but it’s nothing until they really 
mean it,” he concludes. 


Previous attempts by the Met to recruit blacks and 
Asians have been in need of some improvement. The 
first drive started back in 1975, three years after it was 
highlighted that only ten officers in the Met were from 
the minority groups. Results then offered some 
encouragement: from the 212 applications made in 
1977, 24 black and Asian officers were recruited. The 
following year, 11 recruits were selected from 160 
applicants; in 1979, 24 recruits from 133 applicants. But 
according to the Met's figures, in the years since, 
despite these initial increases and the post-Scarman 
stimulus provided by the 1981 disorders, applications 
have fallen off quite badly. A sad but noticeable fact is 
that applications take a sharp upward trend after a 
‘black’ riot, largely because it is only then thata 
concentrated attempt to recruit minority groups is 
made. 

Inspector Kevin O'Connell is presently leading the > 
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p attempt to bring ethnic minorities into the Force. He 
cites four main reasons for the current push for 
recruitment: to lessen the isolation of the small 
number of current black and Asian officers; to 
heighten racial awareness among white officers; to 
make it easier to observe black and Asian criminals 
incognito; and of course to bridge the gap with black 
youngsters who, O'Connell admits, are “slightly more 
distant from the police than any other part of society”. 
His attempts to recruit the minorities that previous 
drives could not reach also entails liaising with church 
communities containing young blacks, soliciting the 
help of prominent opinion formers from the black and 
Asian groups, and moving the location for recruitment 
meetings away from police stations to rather less 
forbidding venues. He's probably already heard the 
cynical comment made to me by one Brixton black 
youth — if you're black and you ask a policeman the 
way, he'll show you the way to the cells. 

Part of this new strategy of recruiting ethnic 
minorities involves encouraging serving black and 
Asian officers to discuss their personal experiences in 
the Met. One officer who has given advice to members 
of her own community is Marlene Stratchan. A call to 
the Met's Press Bureau led to our meeting at 
Paddington Green Police Station, in the company of 
Kevin O'Connell and the Bureau's press officer, 
Marion Irving. Marlene has been in the Met since 1981 
— and she’s quick to point out that although she was “a 
novelty to colleagues in the police at the beginning, the 
greatest disapproval emanated from the Afro- 
Caribbean community itself.” 

The following afternoon I’m at Marylebone Police 
Station, speaking with PC Nigel Greer, aged 28. We're 
again in the presence of Marion Irving. She explains 
that a member of the Press Bureau always sits in on 
interviews arranged through their channels. Nigel has 
been in the Force for four years, but he suffered no 
racism during his training period, he says, and no 
direct racism on the job. His usual beat is 
Knightsbridge apparently. “The only piece of 
discrimination is the jokes, and to cope with that 
you've got to have a sense of humour.” His advice toa 
potential black recruit is not to expect any favouritism. 
Asked how he copes with policing racially contentious 
situations, such as NF marches, he replies that “the job 
comes first”. 

Although many black and Asian officers would 
share Nigel Greer’s attitude, the television programme 
Bandung File revealed in April a 20% drop-out rate for 
ethnic minorities in the London Force and a 33% drop- 
out rate in the West Midlands; among the reasons 
given were some chilling tales of prejudice from fellow 
officers, including the case of a black WPC who was 
pushed against a wall by a male colleague and told, 
“Get out of the way, you black bastard”. 

One black officer was willing to speak more openly, 
although a meeting had to be arranged away from the 
machinery of the Met's Press Bureau. Asa result, 
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however, she asked to remain anonymous. A PC based 
in North-West London who has recently passed her 
sergeant exams, she joined the Met for purely personal 
reasons and not in response to society's problems. Her 
first years were difficult, although the hurdles were 
more than racial ones. 

“I took a while,” she says, “to get accustomed to the 
dry sense of humour that the police have on the whole 
to any ‘different’ group, whether it’s women, gays or 
blacks. Fulfilling the last two criteria meant that I was 
an obvious target for verbal attacks and jokes. | also 
had to live with the resentment from the black 
community, and! didn't handle street situations as 
well as I might do now.” 

Her seven year stay in the Force has continued 
mainly through her own determination. She works 
alongside colleagues who, she says, “get a bigger 
personal kick from arresting a black youth rather thana 
white one because he is seen as the opposition. | 
accept that the majority of my colleagues are racist, 
some quite innocently, but I simply take each 
individual situation as it arises.” 

She is equivocal on the subject of the recruitment 
drive for ethnic minorities, although she supports the 
need fora larger proportion of black and Asian officers. 
“The Met tries hard on occasions to recruit black 
officers,” she says, “but they would be intimidated by a 
strong presence. They also much prefer a black or 
Asian who will not challenge their racism. A further 
hindrance to any black or Asian's race relations 
activities within the Force is the fact that most ethnic 
minorities who join become so involved with their 
career that they have little time for anything else. It’s 
difficult to get on in the police force without adopting 
values which detach you from your original 
community. The paradox is that the only way to effect 
any change is through an increased representation 
internally, and that in turn means joining up.” 


The Met's efforts to succeed in this area (although it 
has never declared a targeted figure) have also led to 
the use of not one but two advertising and research 
agencies. Collet Dickinson Pearce, one of Britain’s 
largest advertising agencies, has joined forces with 
WMRB, a small agency specialising in black 
community research. The two are currently piecing 
together statistical data that should point the Met in the 
right direction. 

Although, of course, only a minority of any sector of 
the population would consider the police force as a 
possible career, the lack of police role models has 
reinforced the alienation of black and Asian youth. 
“The winds of change,” comments Werbayne 
MacIntyre from WMRB, “are a long time coming. The 
scepticism that the black and Asian people feel toward 
the police is what the police really have to handle. Until 
they see the police as being seriously committed to 
changing their own image, | can't see black people 
rushing to join the police. And in the meantime this 


will under-value our capacities as advertising 
agencies.” 

Both will soldier on in an effort to sanitise the Met's 
image, but their job is being made all the more difficult 
in the current climate of criticism of the Met. Before its 
demise, the GLC consistently argued that London 
deserved a force accountable to an authority elected by 
Londoners, rather than one that took its orders from 
the Home Secretary. A recent Marplan poll showed 
that 59% of the capital’s population wanted local 
accountability, whilst amongst black Londoners the 
figure was as high as 80%. It is argued that such control 
might reduce the wide acceptance of racial stereotypes 
by officers. A recent Home Office report, Police Public 
Encounters, acknowledges that while only 1% of 
encounters with the public involved arrest, police 
officers continued to apply racial stereotypes, for 
example that “West Indians running or carrying a bag 
are up tono good.” 

The Police and Criminal Evidence Act, which came 
into operation this year, perpetuates the problems 
standing in the way of ethnic minority recruiting. It 
codifies what many civil liberty bodies felt were the 
discretionary powers used by the police to arrest black 
youths in previous years. It is also widely felt that the 
acknowledgement of racism perpetrated by an officer 
as a disciplinary offence, is merely a token gesture. So 
far reaching are the new powers that the Black Lawyers 
Society held a two day conference in April to debate 
the problems that they now face when defending black 
clients. 

For the moment, there remains a 1% representation 
of ethnic minorities in the Met, and a tension between 
the Met and London's black and Asian youths that 
needs resolving, as quickly and peaceably as possible. 
When the Met itself takes 70% of its recruits from 
outside London, many of whom have had little if any 
previous contact with a black or Asian; when canteen 
talk of ‘darkies’ and ‘sambos'’ is almost standard, 
although senior officers deny that their junior ranks 
carry the same attitudes onto the streets; and when 
former black police officers admit having had to play 
the ‘merry savage’ role in order to strike a working 
relationship with colleagues, then it's hardly 
surprising that distrust of the police amongst the black 
and Asian communities is reflected in their low 
representation in the Force. 

Millard Scott, Voluntary Worker, wants a multi-racial 
police force in London as well. But on fair terms. 
“When I see officers who behave in a racist manner 
investigated by an independent body, and if found 
guilty, punished by discipline or dismissal, then I will 
see that as a sign that the police are serious. And will 
personally lead all the black youths in Tottenham 
down to the nearest station to sign up.” 

Spooks, spades, sambos and sooties? No sell out. 
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Vi let -O 
Seen around Milan. Spends the day working in publicity. 
Strong, interesting face caught my eye. Where's the mouth? 


ENZOUMBACA 


A difficult artist to pin down. Fighting the unsupportive 
italian arts world, his particularly immediate art showsa 
new attack. The three dimensional images in Enzo’s work 
reflect his past experience in stage set design, combined 
with a highly individual style of naturalism. A major. 
exhibition is threatened soon. 


MARCHINO'TINI 


Buyer at Zeus, a project set up by three people to publicise 
hitherto unseen designers. Marchino wants to act as an 
agent for designers that should be here in Milan. 





MM t-CUR BEe 
ARRIG HyE TT! 
Owner of a cosmetics firm in Bergano, supplying beauty 


clinics worldwide. Respected in Italy for his high tech 
achievements. Photographed for Vogue Bellezza. 
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“STEFANO BACCARI 


fe, A freelance designer worki ng for many a‘name’ with 


repeated successin his work. 
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ERNESTO ZOPETT! 


Ernesto comes from asmaill village in the Italian Alps. 
Weathered face from the region's extreme climactic 
changes. Ernesto’s farm tools for the milk and the Ricotta 
are hand made by himself. 


A.!. A powerful-minded graffiti artist, pushing the 
dimensions of his Art further at the Salvatone Gallery iater 
this year, a venue where his work has shown much success in 
the past. Further exhibitions in London, Amsterdam, 
Munich and throughout Europe have consolidated his 
reputation. A.|’s skills have brought him work alongside 
many famous unmentionables. The future isin his 
hands.... 
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GREGORIOSPIN| 


Gregorio’s half German ancestry might partly explain the 
strength of his motivations. His poetic outbursts 
incorporate theatre, music and vehicles like his car ‘The 
Poetic Machine’. His psychedelic Noddy Car aims to bring 
his words and deeds to the masses... . 
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TWO!ITALIAN Di bebe GO: DOE LEA 


MOUNTAINLADIES PALMA 
These caught my eye en route to the Alps. They were Over the years Diego has built up the all-italian creative 
standing watching me photograph their friend and I turned style, selling his exciting selection of make-up throughout 
to capture this very natural pose. Sicilian, but they will the world. A well-respected man. Originally photographed 
always remind me of the typical Italian. for Vogue Bellezza. 
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These students were part of a project on Italian youth. | 
chose a school and picked out various characters that 
appealed to me. 
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lain Banks’ 


PROMINENT AMONG THE POSTCARDS, 
snapshots and beermats bluetacked to the walls of lain 
Banks’ seventies student chic workroom are two 
letters. One is from a religious studies teacher in 
America, who gushes forth born-again plaudits for the 
writer's debut work The Wasp Factory, declaring it a 
“novel of grace and redemption.” The other isa slightly 
tattered epistle inscribed: “Banks — Yarr aff yir heed!!!” 
Currently residing in the same East Kent town as Bob 
Geldof, the 32 year-old Scot has just had his third 
novel, The Bridge, published. This book and its 
immediate predecessor, Walking On Glass, have 


Interview by Liz Radley. 


Photograph by Robin Barton. 





provoked rather less apoplexy from the establishment 
critics than their very naughty little brother/sister (at 
this point a knowing smile should appear on the faces 
of those who've read it) The Wasp Factory, whose potage 
of ritual, perfect murders, burning dogs and punk 
rock, ingenuously narrated by a 16 year-old called 
Frank, is soon to be moulded in celluloid. Alongside 
lan McEwan’s The Cement Garden, ir rates as one of the 
finest teenage novels yet, drawing as it does on the 
stock of paranoid fears, fantasies and body odours 
usually concealed under the mattresses of tomorrow’s 
adults. The tale’s final twist emits a rancid irony that 
would make Holden Caulfield blanch, Colin MacInnes 
gag on his West Indian gay porn, and Freud undertake 
a serious reassessment of his ‘Family Romance’ notion. 
Walking On Glass and The Bridge are also disturbing 
reads, but their subject matter is of amore 





metaphysical hue — “the unbearable vagueness of 
being” would be a cheekily apt subtitle for either. The 
Bridge in particular could well become one of the novels 
of the late eighties. The hero, whose name we have to 
deduce for ourselves, crashes his car and sinks into a 
coma. All the tangential side roads he’s travelled along 
in his thirty-odd years reappear in distorted form 
before his amnesiac gaze, as we're flipped from dream 
sequence to straight biography to primordial brutality 
and survivalism, the latter's savagery eloquently 
expressed in West Coast of Scotland phonetics. 

Banks himself is from Greenock, near Glasgow, and 
he admits that The Bridge's hero is “fifty per cent 
autobiographical — there's five years’ difference 
between our ages, he goes to Edinburgh University 
whereas | was at Stirling, but I could very easily have 
ended up like him. His interests are basically the same 
as mine, and I really enjoyed writing those parts.” It 
shows. The documentary biography passages take us 
through the seventies and into the second term Reagan 
eighties, reflecting the musical, financial, sexual and 
political proclivities of an upwardly spiralling Scot. 
Rather than simply dusting down redundant signifiers 
like the Rolling Stones and the Sex Pistols, Banks 
introduces the more esoteric Kevin Ayers, The Rezillos 
and Los Lobos to the proceedings and he does so with 
what he reluctantly agrees is a sense of neo- 
romanticism, establishing a pathos of increasing 
intensity as the comatose captive arrives at the ‘should 
I stay or should I go?’ crossroads. 

Reviewers unable to assimilate the post hippy/post 
punk sensibility into their literary analyses have 
tended to respond with “Oh, very Kafkaesque” 
platitudes (the litcrit equivalent of the Music Press's all 
pervasive ‘Velvet Underground’ point of reference), 
although some still seek out The Nasty Bits: “Aye, that 
bastard from The Literary Review, picking up on the 
pig episode. | mean, Jesus Christ, it’s such a small part 
of the book.” Involving death, sodomy, a pig, 
transvestism, a Field Marshall and a greased rifle 
barrel, it is ashocking half page, but sufficiently 
motivated by the ‘things get worse before they can get 
better’ fever pitch as to deny any crossed-leg croakings 
of “gratuitous sex and violence”. , 

Indeed, despite being invited to take part in a Horror 
Fiction seminar with Shaun Hutson and Ramsey 
Campbell, Banks claims total ignorance of the genre, 
describing instead a literary trajectory guided by M. 
John Harrison's science fiction, Saul Bellow and 
Hunter S. Thompson, Real life horrors aren't 
something he’s ever instigated, despite the convincing 
fictive accounts: “I'd love a clear shot at Thatcher, I'd 
much rather be remembered as the guy who bumped 
her off than someone who wrote some good books. 

. . .Unfortunately, my imagination is such that I 
would be too worried about the torturing afterwards, 
y know, ‘Oh no, not the water pistols!’ ” 

Imagination, hatred of clichés and a love of words 
form the core of the Banks oeuvre, rather than Norman 
Mailer’s art/life total correspondence, and he cites Ivor 
Cutler as an influential fellow traveller, his style of 
vocal delivery occasionally creeping up in The Bridge. 
“Aye, | got the publishers to send hima copy, and | got 
this letter back saying (adopts Cutler enunciation), ‘Why 
have you sent me this book? Are you expecting a 
cheque?’ ’” 

Having finished off a bottle of duty free Tequila, | 
depart, leaving him to work on his “one sci-fi and one 
real literature book a year.’ Opening the front door | 
notice a graffitied wall at the end of the street, with 
‘KIERKEGAARD’ writ large. A Banks prank? A 
temporary lapse of the torture fear? 

“Oh fuck, no. . .] wouldn't have been able to spell 
that! The only graffiti l ever do is on Asteroid machines 
when get the highest score and leave my initials.” His 
eyes twinkle and crinkle. “F-A-R-T, ha ha, the fucking 
people's poet, that’s me!” 

SS 
The Bridge cs published by Macmillan 
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OOK, JULIAN, WE MIGHT AS WELL START 

with sex. 

“Oh, fine.” 

My girlfriend always had this theory about you... 

“Yeah, goon.” 

Well, she always reckoned that giving oral would 
be your favourite thing. 

“Going down, you mean going down.” 

Going down, yeah. Do you like it? 

“Listen,” he kind of squeals, “definitely, definitely, 
tell her that’s really sussed. Christ! Do I like it? leven 
just wrote a song about it, Space Hopper, which just 
goes, ‘going down on you’ over and over, brilliant! A lot 
of men really dislike it, don't they? I always remember 
Dave Balfe from the Teardrops used to totally detest it 
and I could never understand that. 

“Yeah, I love it when people suss something like that 
about me. Going down, wow! Really great question.” 

It's a great way to worship someone. 

“Absolutely. Y'know, I feel like that on stage 
sometimes, like the time in Hammersmith when | was 
cutting myself up with the mike-stand. I just wanted to 
give everything.” 

It's like screwing the audience? 

“Oh, yeah.” 


BLITZ 


After two solo albums following the break-up of The 


Interview by Jonh Wilde. 
Photographs by Robert Ogilvie. 


Just by the way. 

Julian, are your best orgasms very vivid in your 
memory? 

“They're very constant, they're always happening, | 
mean the best ones are still happening.” 

“My favourite part of my body? | used to love it when! 
was tripping and the whole thing looked sooooo long. 
Wow! 

“I'm at ease with my body, yeah. I just wish other 
people would use their bodies better. Look at Jim Reid, 
great thighs but what a waste, he uses it so bad. Really, 
I like people who have the ability to look exhausted 
and good — Charlotte Rampling is like that of course. 
Occasionally, I'll sit and watch a woman on the tube 
thinking, ‘God, she looks really awful, but underneath 
she’s amazing. 

“Tove Ivan Lendl, he looks brilliant when he’s got 
bags under his eyes, it actually suits him. I'll tell you 
what I like ... I love that ‘I’ve just been fucked’ look. I 
used to have that all the time, but it's harder to see and 
appreciate when it's yourself, of course. Meanwhile, 
I've been losing loads of weight, but I've been building 
my body up, doing speedwalking in the snow.” 

He flexes his right arm, waits for a lump of muscle to 
pop out and waits for me to be impressed 


Teardrop Explodes, Julian Cope disappeared for a 
while. Now he’s back with a new single, World Shut 
Your Mouth, and a forthcoming album, Saint Julian. 


“Julian Cope with muscles. Christ! I really like 
discipline now, believe it or not. I think it has to do with 
morality and I think of myself as morally sound. | used 
to wonder, but now I'm sure! am.” 

Oh, by the way. 

“You reckon jerking off is never that good? Yeah, 
maybe. I was thinking, though, the ultimate gross 
thing to do would be to be found in a room jerking off 
to a picture of yourself. Wouldn't that be amazing? I 
was thinking that just the other night, what a record 
sleeve that would make ... down on the floor with your 
dick out, down on your knees with your hand around 
your cock and a picture of yourself. Oh yeah!” 

Just an interlude. 

“When we got married, we came back to London and 
Dorian would always be hailing these cabs, which I 
had never used much before. We used to have great sex 
in those cabs, just driving around London ,.. oooh, so 
brilliant!” 

Julian Cope is now with Island Records. 

“So we were up there the other day, me and Dorian, 
just sorting out some artwork or something and I was 
feeling so horny, so off we went to the toilets. We were 
in there for fucking ages but no-one had a clue.” 

What about your in-laws, Julian? They must think > 
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p you're completely bonkers. 

“Nah, ‘cos Dorian’s parents are very weird people, 
which is sort of lucky for me maybe. Her father used to 
be a big speed freak, a complete maniac. So, 
consequently, he thought I was very respectable. A 
while back, though, Dorian’s mother came up to me 
and whispered, ‘Look Julian, I'm alittle bit worried 
about the LSD business, I've been reading about it.” 

So you're vack, Julian. Some more graceful 
hedonism? 

“Was I ever going to stay away? I'm asking myself 
that, because I never decided if, when or whenever.” 

It would have been too obvious to stay away, maybe. 
“T actually became a bit obsessive about hiding, so 
I've been explaining to people how I'd sometimes hide 
in the cupboard if the door knocked. I went away 
originally thinking, ‘Oh God, am! the uncoolest 

person in the world” ” 

So, knock knock, who's in there today? Is it still like 
walking down a street and thinking you're in great 
film? 

“It's still like a film but I feel it now. It's more like a film 
I'm taking part in than before. It certainly became too 
filmic at one point.” 

Is anything going to happen, then? 

“T don't know if Julian's going to be the same today as 
he wa; yesterday, or how he'll be tomorrow, but it’s 
interesting to watch, we'll see what happens then.” 


Eighteen months in exile and the main reason for 

all the new chatter is the single World Shut Your Mouth, 
a cautious but not slight return. When he got married 
and disappeared back then, Julian Cope gave us the 
frenetic Fried, but he was becoming more famous for 
his public flipouts. At a birthday party, sometime 
during 1984, he could be seen walking about holding a 
wooden ruler in front of him, offering his guests a 
queue of acid tabs. That kind of thing. 

Then came the notorious Hammersmith Palais show 
where he erupted with barmy energy and bowed out 
with his chest ripped apart by jagged metal. Rumours 
spread that he'd made his last weird-out, that he was 
retiring and moving to Hawaii with his new wife, that 
Cope was burnt out, his obsessions frayed and 
finished with. 

Ona Sunday afternoon at London's Columbia Hotel, 
he’s hardly the Julian ‘waaaaaah, awesome, massive’ 
Cope of small legend, far less gushing, but highly- 
strung, playful. 

“With acid,” he explains, “you can see it like a trip 
from London to Brighton, OK? You keep getting closer 
to Brighton, but when you come back, you almost get 
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to London but, each time, it’s closer to Brighton.” 

Are you back in London yet, then? 

“Um, you could say that I’ve been stuck somewhere 
near Gatwick Airport for some time.” 

Did you ever think that it was getting so weird you'd 
end up talking to trees all day? 

“I did stop myself when! got the impression that 
people were expecting me to talk to trees, yeah.” 

So you're back in both senses? 

“Yeah, but I still like the idea of things more than I like 
the reality, which is very Oscar Wilde in a way. Y’know, 
[ love the idea of a Htisker Dui album, but take it off 
halfway through side one. I may have liked it a lot, but 
it hasn't consumed me. It’s like with The Smiths. I like 
the idea because | know that they really touch people, 
but they don’t touch me. 

“Lunderstand the merits of these things, I can 
understand what the merits of the Thompson Twins 
are, even though I accept that they are genuinely 
appalling. They obviously do something for people 
whose idea of amazing is just a tiny bit. My lows are 
right down there and my highs up there. Other people 
are more middling, an inch above their standing is very 
good for them.” 


“In a way,’ he muses, “I could have had an easy route 
to the loot after Treason. If you do that, though, you just 
become a complete bastard and it’s a different kind of 
easy ride. You can’t say Duran Duran are going to have 
an easy ride because they're diminishing as human 
beings every move they make.” 

Of course Cope's career suicide is part of the 
seduction, just a fragment of his doting persona and 
his cultdom. Amidst all the dizzy obsession, the freak- 
outs and the great foolishness, his noise has seldom 
fallen short of startling, often intoxicating. Much of the 
time, he may have been wandering way off the tracks, 
but the lunacy was fuel for his screwball energies. 
Through Kilimanjaro and Wilder, his Teardrop Explodes 
proved a reliable subterfuge from the post-punk murk. 
In his own solo excursions, the Julian Cope persona 
blew up and up, into some hilarious psychotic circus. 
When he stuck the metal in at Hammersmith, the 
hallucination had pushed itself far enough for the time 
being. It was time to hibernate and come back with 
nothing to prove. Sitting before me, Julian Cope looks 
capable of anything again, he’s not just playing to the 
gallery and going publically barmy. 

“Well, it got to the point where people thought I was 
doing certain things because I was playing at Julian 
Cope. Cutting myself up was nothing new — I used to 
do it all the time at home. Doing it publically sickened 
me, though, it was a really stupid thing to do. That was 
me being very unprofessional, ha ha. Yeah, I used to 
do it on my leg so that when! put my socks on, nobody 
could see. Then, one day, Balfe saw all these cuts and 
went berserk. So then | started doing it on my arm 
because everyone knew then, soit was cool. To doit on 
stage, though, is really gross, The only thing I can say 
in my defence is that people came away having seen 
some kind of event, but it certainly wasn't a positive 
thing.” 

Inevitably the break brings some new perspective. 

“What I found really difficult was getting people to 
realise that the music I was making was what | wanted 
to make, as opposed to what I was capable of. When | 
made Fried, people thought I was only doing it because 
that's all I could do. The way Phonogram put that 
record out, it was almost apologetic — “We're sorry 
about this, but it’s the best Julian can muster’, that kind 
of attitude. I was trying to explain to them that I wanted 
the one after Fried to be a big entity, not necessarily a 
big seller, but a huge statement. The World Shut Your 
Mouth and Fried LP’s were quite low-key, so! was 
warming up for the big one. I know there's that real 
bravado in me that comes out every so many years, just 
like periods. I have these long stretches of great 
depression and great exhilaration. 

“Y'know, if | had to draw a graph for my records, the 
peak would definitely be Fried. It’s very distant from me 
now, but it’s the purest I've ever been. That sleeve! It 
just summed up the music before you heard it, it was 
my complete state of mind when I was writing those 
songs.” 


Fried, with Cope naked on the cover, with turtle-shell 
back, wonder-struck at this miniature tin truck with 
Fried emblazoned across its side, the music vamped 
with garage psychedelia and laced with acid 
rhapsodies, as inconstant as it was devoted. Fried was 
perhaps the most genuinely unhinged record since The 
Madcap Laughs, fifteen years previously. No wonder 
Cope was aware that people expected him to be talking 
to the daffodils at any moment. Eighteen months away 
to keep it all in check and now he emerges with his 
most immediate pop single for years and maybe a 
renewed fascination. 

“I'm just thirsty for music again,” he tells me. “I'm 
more thirsty for doing things well, The thing that I'm 
most proud of is being around for along time and 
there's only four albums, where there are so many 
contemporaries up to eight or nine. Most people seem 
to want to progress musically and I can’t understand 
that. I like the idea that the singie’s called World Shut 
Your Mouth because it's the same statement as three 
years ago. I think that’s very important in a way.” 


“If I hadn‘t been Julian Cope the singer, I’d have been 
a suppressed version of my nineteen year-old self. 
Now, I'm an accentuated version of my nineteen year- 
old self. The thing about being Julian Cope is that 
everything you do is self-aggrandizement and a lot of 
people don't have a chance to do that. 

“It's what I've always said about presenting an edited 
version of yourself, it can’t be done, it’s crap. Most 
people do it, though. Myself, I'd rather fall on my face 
than that. It's easy for me to be spontaneous but it 
means that, when I'm bad, I’m appalling, and that’s 
great!” 

You love toying with it, swelling it up, hyperbolizing? 

“Yeah, it's disgusting in a way, but I was the most 
excited person ever. I've never, ever seen it as self- 
indulgence either. I see somebody like Robyn 
Hitchcock as self-indulgent, where he'll go for a Monty 
Python rhyme every time, the silliest rhyme you could 
possible have, I find that really uncomfortable because 
it just seems like rugby players or something. That's 
not weird at all, just the easiest thing you can do. 
Chirst! People must be so straight if they think that’s 
weird! 

“The thing is, you can’t presume that the way you see 
yourself is the way that you are. There's other people 
making decisions about the way you are all the time. 
I'm not the way that I think | am. That's just one 
person's opinion of Julian Cope, which happens to be 
my opinion, but it’s not important really.” 

At 28, he might be prepared to fall apart quite 
gloriously again and again. The ageing, though, 
doesn't bother him. “I like age,” he laughs, “I fucking 
love ageing, it’s great. I'm completely at ease with it.” 

His ambitions are twofold right now, he tells me. 
Firstly, there's the forthcoming LP, Saint Julian, which 
he wants to finish, “the way it should be.” 

Then he wants to continue to take the piss out of the 
proportions of it all. 

“Exactly. You know Bono has this thing, when he’s 
playing those disgusting big fields, where he says, ‘It 
feels like we've got the whole world in here tonight’. So 
I got into this thing on the last tour of going, ‘It looks 
like we've got the whole audience in here tonight!’ It's 
great to mess about with the size of things.” 

What don't you want to be, Julian? 

“Not one of these forgotten cult heroes, that's for 
sure. Sometimes, | worry that that’s what people think 
I want to be.” 

So what's this vagary called Julian Cope? 

“Full of fancy | hope, the playfulness is still there, but 
I don’t want to look cute in photos anymore.” 

Julian Cope leaves humming. Who the hell is he 
anyway? 

“| think there's less of a private and a public Cope 
these days, less differentiation between the two. I’m 
not sure what difference that’s going to make.” 

So are you going to play the tortured teen idol this 
time round? 

“Oh, not bloody likely!” 

Julian Cope and all those other guesses are back, by 
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Most important this season is THE 
SILHOUETTE. With so much interest in the 
BODY, the SHAPE your clothes make is as 
important as the pretty patterns printed on 
them, or getting the colour combos correct. 
Here is an OUTLINE of some of the more 
directional designers’ LINES. SEAMS quite 
straightforward really... 
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Black & purple mini crini, Blue & black star print silk elasticated off-the-shoulder blouse, Naturel straw hat. Black wedge strap shoes 
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Matt Johnson, N 
main man of 
The The, talks | 
about fame, 
disease and Ty 
Bolivian 
dwarves. - 
His Infected 


album is released this month. 


Interview by Paul Mathur 
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SWEATY CAPITAL, SUNNY SIDE UP, AND 
there's me and Matt Johnson and Some Bizarre 
label boss Stevo, sitting getting battered 
around by The The’s new album. I'm led to 
believe that it can only be appreciated if it's 
ipping the top layer of skin from your ear 
drum. Somewhere in the roar, I learn that it’s called 
Infected. 

Later, in the quiet of my room, two songs from 
Infected sidle silently after me and poke me in the ribs. 
There's the one about the bead of sweat running down 
some girl's back in the light of a cigarette and another 
which rolls along for a bit then bursts like some 
weeping blister into a diatribe all about a woman being 
like a stuck pig. Nasty, staining songs grabbing desire 
by the scruff of the neck and wrenching it into the 
leprosy ward. A tremendous beauty, surprisingly. 

“Infected is certainly the best record that'll be made 
this year, and perhaps one of the top five made in the 
last thirty.” 

This is what Matt Johnson tells me. He also tells me 
that he loves winding people up, and goes on to 
describe his latest video project, a visual 
accompaniment to the album, shot in South America 
and featuring dwarves, eleven year-old prostitutes and 
pink cadillacs. Three weeks later, he is in Bolivia, and 
I’m left with all these pinches of salt looking daft at the 
end of the garden, 







It's only to be expected, I suppose, since Matt Johnson 
has never been one of those people to go about things 
the obvious way. Whether out of wilful pernickitiness 
or alow boredom threshold, he’s flung his exquisite 
dramas from some funny old directions and still 
managed to make them interesting. The tales that 
surround the Johnson/Stevo partnership are manifold, 
from the notorious midnight contract signing session 
on top of the lion in Trafalgar Square, to the time at the 
Marquee when Matt leapt into the audience and laid 
into a particularly obstreperous punter. Quite how 
many of them are true depends on quite how much 
you think it matters. I'll believe anything if someone 
tells it me with a smile on their face. Matt smiles almost 
as much as! do. 

“Yeah, I seem to have picked up this reputation for 
being a depressing bastard, and I suppose I can see 
why. I have to admit that there's an intensity to my 
songs which could be taken as being really gloomy, 
and in fact all the best things I’ve written have been the 
product of going through a particularly hard time. I 
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think I'd prefer people to see it as melancholy rather 
than depression. There’s no doubt that I find 
melancholy, and the way it can be used, very attractive 
indeed.” 

Infected is the fiercest, most forceful outburst from 
The The, taking the Hall Of Mirror pop from the last 
Soul Mining album and even dipping in a bit of the 
Psycho-delic Burning Blue Soul debut. Throughout all 
three albums there's a concentration of, and an 
obsession with, disease and decay. Just what's with all 
this infection business? 

“Now you come to mention it, I do sing about it quite 
a bit, don't I? With the single Heartland and really with 
the whole of the album, I'm interested in the venereal 
disease of the soul, cultural imperialist cancer, inthe 
way that Britain has become the 51st state of the USA. 
The image of cancer is one that's very useful as a 
songwriter, ‘cos it’s full of all sorts of ambiguities and 
layers, it can apply to so many different things, from 
physical disease to the really harmful mental and 
cultural poisoning.” 

And oddly enough, despite the rumblings of large 
scale plague, Infected is an album full of a sense of the 
personal, the importance of something that’s never 


quite there. 


“I've always tried to capture in my songs that fleeting 
moment when you get real bursts of emotion, be it 
happiness or sadness. In Heartland I'm talking about 
walking through a very specific area of East London 
when the sun’s shining and you feel fucking brilliant. 
Then in Uncertain Smile | was writing about how it’s like 
when you're first with a girl and all these little things 
that happen transcend everyday life, make you shiver. 
If |can make them make me shiver on record, as well, it 
makes it all worthwhile.” 

Matt's been going out with the same girl for three 
and a half years now, but still knows about the heady 
power of infatuation, about unattainable beauty, about 
being addicted to people. 

“It’s funny, I am addicted to people, just like some 
people get addicted to drugs or whatever, I need to 
have people in my life.” 

And yet, when it comes to The The as a unit, Matt's 
on record as having said he thinks there’s not much 
else in the world worse than being in a band. 

“I don’t like the idea of a band being restricted to 
making the sound on every song exactly the same, 
there doesn’t really seem to be any point in that. That's 
not to say that I don’t want a band, there are a lot of 
people I enjoy working with, like Neneh Cherry (who 


sings on the album) and Jim Foetus. When we played the 
Marquee we had a band and that worked well ‘cos 
there was always the capability within us for it to turn 
out totally different each night. 

“Also, I'm not going to start pretending that I'm going 
to be any part of a band as a democracy, I'm far too 
selfish and possessive about what I do for that. 
Everything has to be exactly right and if you have a 
permanent band you just end up having to make 
compromises all the time to keep things together. 
Either that or things just polarise to the extent that it’s 
like oil and vinegar.” 


The The’s single before last, Sweet Bird of Truth, 

was Johnson's first real attempt to write away from the 
first person, a powerful story seen through a pilot's 
eyes of a bombing raid over an unspecified Middle 
Eastern country. Released a couple of weeks after the 
US raid on Libya, it was almost immediately 
withdrawn for fear of reprisals against the 
international CBS organisation. Anyone with more 
than one and a half iotas of intelligence would realise 
that the song was rather further removed from 
militaristic propaganda than it was given credit for, but 
the sales of the single on its day of release must have 
assured Johnson that his time away hadn't lessened 
anyone's interest. 

“It would have been very easy for me after Sou! 
Mining to have carried on writing a few carbon copies 
and playing at being the pop star, but it just wouldn't 
have been enjoyable. The idea of being a ‘celebrity’ just 
doesn’t appeal to me. In fact I've got this idea for The 
The of getting together all these really great songs, 
singers and producers and putting out an album under 
the name The The that! don’t have anything to do with 
except rake in the money. That'd be good.” 

Johnson's music has recently been heard 
accompanying the film Static and he’s currently 
working with the movie's director as well as with noted 
tree-impersonator Tim Pope. Then there's talk of doing 
something with Tom Waits, and filming in a brothel in 
Harlem where the police aren't even prepared to give 
him protection and, oh, about two and a half million 
other ideas... 

Infected should be attacking your prissy pop 
bloodstream any day now, waving broken Coke bottles 
and no doubt slipping in a few pieces of laxative. Lock 
up your parents. 
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Warning: SMOKING CAN CAUSE LUNG CANCER, 
BRONCHITIS AND OTHER CHEST DISEASES 
Health Departments Chief Medical Officers 
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After two seasons dancing with the celebrated Michael Clark company and keen to 
expand into teaching, Matthew Hawkins sent the word out and waited to see what 
came through the door. ‘To me it was more important to have dancers who were 
willing, available and committed to working on some challenge, he explains. 
Eschewing pure technical ability, he moulded the arrivals into the Imminent 
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Dance Group. Their first public performance, entitled A Different Set Of Muscles, 
took place recently, aided and abetted by such minor luminaries as Lana Pellay as 
an Alice In Wonderland figure and Molly Parkin playing Cupid. One senses a 
touch of his ex-employer’s mischievous cross-cultural humour at play, although 
the music, from Paganini to 18th century Classical opera, is a long way from 
Clark's antagonistic melding of classical ballet to Fall thrash. More happenstance 
than a return to classical roots, explains Hawkins, but he admits that Clark, 
though his junior, remains something of a mentor. “It was very exuberant — really 
he caused so much energy with the start of his company because of that 
provocativeness that I think it’s really altered my perceptions of dance in this 
country... @ words by Hugh Morley photograph by Mark Lewis. 










WILLIAM SHAW 


“The weekly music papers have become increasingly awful, which is why 
badly. They're boring, badly written and very difficult to understand,” says” 
whose views can hardly be considered disinterested, since he is the editor ofar 
monthly music magazine launched this month. MIX (as it is to be known) promises an 
imaginative approach to “mainly white rock and crossover black music — not really a mix 
at all!” Shaw describes the magazine's 64 pages as “@ postgraduate Smash Hits” and he 
should know because he spent a couple of months there recently when his job as Assistant 
Editor of ZigZag came to an end. His career in music journalism goes back about three 
years — at the end of 1983 he dropped out of the periodical journalism course at London's 
City University after just two months to take a chance as a freelance and no doubt wept tears 
of joy when this very magazine accepted his 400 words on the 3 Mustaphas 3. Shaw now 
feels there is a gap in the market between the traditional rock press and the 
compact-disc-playing readership of the other newie, Q. Whether readers and advertisers 
will agree remains to be seen, but since his name has appeared on these pages on more 
than one occasion and especially since he always got his copy in on time, we wish him well. 
One question remains. Why MIX? “It's a very nice shaped word.” Fair enough. 

words by Tim Hulse photograph by Michael Daks. 
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“In the beginning the Labour Party didn’t try hard to get any Asian members in the Party 
— but now, the Asians are going for it,’ says Amin Ali, apparently unaware of the irony in 
his comfortable use of such a mantra to American self-help capitalism. On the face of it, he 
seems a veritable paragon of Thatcherist free enterprise, but the reality is somewhat 
different. Now the owner of two highly praised and successful restaurants in London's 
West End and a third in Wembley, he arrived from Bangladesh at the age of 16, unable to 
speak English and virtually penniless. Waiting part-time ina restaurant he took English 
lessons, sent money home to his brothers and sisters in India, and joined forces with the 
Bengali Workers’ Action Group to try and win better conditions for the Bengali 
community. Between them they planned their own restaurant, persuaded Camden council 
to loan them £80,000 and opened The Last Days Of The Raj in Covent Garden — uniquely 
run as aco-operative. The Raj was the first of what have been described as the ‘new wave’ of 
Indian restaurants. *“Ten years ago we used to sell just curry powder with hot water in it,” 
laughs Amin, “but now... But now things are different. Gone is the crimson flock 
wallpaper, the relentlessly seething hot curries and the drinks menu of lager or water 
found ina hundred and one curry houses up and down the country. Amin Ali's new 
restaurants, like The Red Fort in Soho, offer tastefully decorated environments, a small 
menu of delicately curried food based on North Indian cuisine, and a choice of wine and 
self-invented cocktails. A staunch member of the Labour party for the last six years — 
though more, he admits, as a pressure group for his community than for barefaced 
political reasons — Amin was put forward for selection in the last elections for Camden 
council, but he declined to stand. That will be for the future, he says. Five more years and 
the opening of another establishment in the now fashionable Indian restaurant business, 


and then... Go forit! @ 
words by Hugh Morley photograph by Russell Young. 
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TRICE DALLE 


>) Betty Blue is a worthy return to form for director Jean Jacques Beineix after the critically panned 
Moon In The Gutter. It also introduces to the world the brightest new talent in cinema in recent 
"years, 2] year-old Beatrice Dalle. In the title role she casually, magnificently, dominates just about 
every scene she's in, tugging the camera with her on a spiralling tale of desperation, tragedy and 
more than a little eroticism, Comparisons are being made with Brigitte Bardot, but those would 
seem to be more the lazy ramblings of icon seekers than any carefully considered critical 
appreciation. Dalle is probably far closer to the simmering sensuality of someone like the late 
Pascale Ogier, or maybe just — gulp — unique. “I don’t know if acting is something I've always 
wanted to do,’ she says. “I first came to Paris to live the punk life, selling jewellery on the Metro 
and stealing food to eat. I suppose Ive always enjoyed people looking at me and wanted to be 





famous, though. I used to want to be a stripper on television, or someone like Marilyn Monroe,” 
She's just finished filming the peculiarly named On a volé Charlie Spencer and is looking for 
“interesting roles. Like? ‘Id like to play Marquis de Sade’s Justine. I think I've got the right 
figure fot it.” A breath of fresh air and a riveting, fiery talent. Whether it will last remains to be 
seen but I've a feeling she'll be around for quite some time. 

@ words by Paul Mathur photograph by Stephen Moors. 
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JACK MILLER 


As contmeporary culture begins to bump, jostle and start to breathe a little, it's 
far too easy to see any liberation as being constricted solely to pop, clothes and 
the invention of the Filofax. In the blurry rush of post-punk commentary, poor 
old fine art tends to get overlooked. Artist Jack Miller is out to change that. “Fineg 
Artisn’t some detached thing out on the edge somewhere, it's all bound up with 7 
the same impulse that’s running through fashion or music or anything. I hate to 
use a phrase like cosmic wave, but that’s the only way I can describe it. What's 
going on in art at the moment is just as exciting and stimulating as any other area 
of cultural, creative expression. 4] year-old Miller's more recent work might 
shake a little of that excitement into your laps, mixing the spontaneous Art 
Accidents of Zen sumi painting with a more deliberate approach. “| like the 
juxtaposition of those things, like I've done these paintings using the Pollet 
paint-dripping technique, but to produce non-abstract figures. There's a nice 
irony there.” Born in Edinburgh and a student at Brighton and London, he was a 
teacher for a while but gave it up because of “the lack of discipline.” At the age of 
19 he went to Tangier, when few of his contemporaries even knew where the place 
was. In an opium den bar he saw William Burroughs for the first time but was too 
nervous to go up and talk to him. Less than ten years later he was working with 
him on adocumentary for the BBC which never came off because of “too many 
dopeheads hanging around”. Other Miller subjects and inspirations include 
Henry Miller, Carlos Castaneda and Charles Bukowski, all people treading a 
narrow line between genius and bullshit. Coincidence? ‘There's bullshit and 
there's bullshit, the worst of it not being worth the paper it’s shat on. Great 
bullshit has to be admired, though. I love ideas, love the whole metaphysical 
thing behind it all, and yes, of course I'ma great investment.” Miller's latest 
exhibition runs in Glasgow throughtout September and at the On The Wall, 
Gallery in London's Chalk Farm Road from 14th October to 5th Nove : 
Huge, loosely powerful canvasses and plenty of little secrets to be uncavel 
Dig deeper. 
@ words by Paul Mathur photograph by Russell Young 
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by 
Carlsberg Norsebarr 


My name's Gore. Dok Gore. N.H.S.S 


| B surae0n | like guts. | get them. Miles of 
_ them. 


One day | cut this bloke's head off for a 
laugh. His mum went mad. Next day | 
snatched this kid with a brain tumour. It was 
great. | wheeled him in for the students. 

“*‘WATCH THIS!’’ | roared and went 


' to work. “After making the initial incision | 
'«_=will cut, hew, hack and slash a bit. Here! 
Like this!” 


The students cheered as | stabbed, sawed, 
chopped and trimmed. Then | paused and, 
lighting a fag, shaved, snipped and clipped a 
bit. 

Just then this girl yelled out, “Ay, mister! 
Giz a go!” 

“Go ‘ead!” | laughed. ‘Get stuck in!” 

She started off with a good old-fashioned 
two-handed incision. Then she said, “Mind if 
| carve, slice and amputate a bit?” 

“Sure!” | waved. “Go ‘ead, love. That's a 
bloody great wound you've made! Carry on, 
I'm going the pub!” 

She was really putting her weight into it 
when I got back. You could tell because the 
kid woke up. “Nurse!” | sniggered. “Cosh 


“that kid will yer!” She did it. Then | pushed 


her aside and waded into the NUT! 
Boyishly, | lopt off the end of his knob and 


| trod on it. Then | got down to business. A 


quick hack and slash. A little peeling, 


| gouging, beheading and that. 


Just then a nurse splashed up and went, 


“He's dead, Doktor.’ 


“Never mind,’ | laughed. “I may have lost a 
patient but I've made a fucking great 
hammock!” 


THE END 
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24. SEPT 84 Nick Rhodes; Gary Kemp: Best of BLITZ; Mel Smith; BLITZ/ Olympus 
Photography competition; Company of Wolves; Tim Roth; Fela Kuti. 


28. FEB 85 Anne Pigalle; Tom Bailey; BLITZ guide to New York: Jean Michel Jarre; 
Streetsounds; Pet Shop Boys; Paul Morley on Pop Stars and Music Journalism. 


29. MARCH 85 Pau! Young: Katharine Hamnett interview; Steven Berkoff; Terry Gilliam; 
Dennis Skinner MP; Litthe Benny; Suzanna Hamilton. 


30. APRIL @5 Julie Walters; Robert Palmer and the Power Station; The Advertising Industry 
examined; Yello; Guardian Angels; Tony Doyle; Bill Nelson; Chakk. 


31. MAY 85 Morrissey interviews Pat Phoenix; Billy Connolly; George Cole; Billy Bragg: 
Swamplands label; The Untouchables; Los Lobos; Severed Heads; Jesus & Mary Chain. 


32. JUNE 85 Scritti Politti; Pete Townshend; Nic Roeg & Insignificance; Fine Young 
Cannibals; Prefab Sprout; Allen Ginsberg; Alex Cox; Stephen Linard; The Woodentops. 


23. JULV/AUG BS Billy Idol in New York; Gil Scott-Heron; The selling of Bruce 
Springsteen; Nicolas Cage; Level 42; Jay McInerney; Shriekback; Maxi Priest. 


35. OCT 85 The Communards — Jimmy Somerville & Richard Coles; Tom Waits: Alexei 
Sayle; James Ferman and Film Censorship; Nona Hendryx; Twiggy; Annabella Lwin; The Cloth; 
Gaby Agis: DC Lee; Brilliant. 


37. DEC/JAN 86 Mickey Rourke; Pete Murphy; Kevin Rowland & Dexys; David Owen; John 
Lithgow; Hermes’ Eric Bergere; Fabulous Pop Tarts; Float Up CP: Lloyd Cole; Daniel Day Lewis. 


38. FEB 86 The Kray Twins behind bars; Cannon & Ball; Twisted Sister's Dee Snider; Flo 
Joy; Fish from Marillion grilled; Death Wish director Michael Winner; Hollywood Babylon IT; 
Obscure Objects of Desire. 


39. MARCH 86 Lager Wars — the rise & rise of trendy beer; Eddie Shah; John Lydon; the 
broken bones and torture of Amateur Boxing; Arnold Schwarzenegger: Alan Bleasdale A Bernard 
Hill; Julie Burchill; Saul Bass; Mark & Syrie; Raymonde. 


40.APRIL 86 Samantha Fox gets touchy with Pau! Morley; Ken Livingstone; Jean Paul 
Gaultier; Best of the Autumn/ Winter fashion collections; Stephen Duffy; Freestyle; Life after 
Def Jam: Depeche Mode; Derek Jameson; Jamie Reid. 


41.MAY 86 What next for Vivienne Westwood?; the Blow Monkeys; Glam Revival; 
Antony Sher; American Football in Britain; Helena Bonham Carter; Jonathan Richman; 
John Peel. 

42. JUNE 86 War! Guerrilla tactics in deepest Surrey; Wham — the Paul Morley 
interview revisited; Gospel's sweet inspiration; Peter Gabriel; Max Wall; Cricket encapsulated 
Phil Daniels; Keith Waterhouse; Tim Roth. 


43. JULY 86 The BLITZ Designer Collection — 2] cf the world's top fashion designers 
restyle the classic Levi's jacket; Daniel Day Lewis; Frank Bruno; Crack; Adventures In The 
Grand Prix Trade; Calvin Klein; Paul Morley on the World Cup; The Mission; Nancy Cunard. 


44, AUGUST 86 Pau! Morley interviews Norman Tebbit; David Sylvian; Nina Myskow; 
Crime asa Career Move; Aswad: The BLITZ Fashion Gala; Willi Smith; Poly Styrene; Graham 
Fletcher Cook; So It Goes: The Beat Farmers; Charles Bukowski. 
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To get the next twelve issues 
of BLITZ dropped through 
your letterbox, send a cheque 
or postal order for £12.00, 
made payable to Blitz 
Magazine, to BLITZ 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1 Lower James 
Street, London W1R 3PN, 
together with your name and 
address printed neatly 
(please! ) on the form provided. 


OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Outside Europe & US 
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